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{ Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Lieste. 
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} For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
6 Settling in New Countries. 


Mr. Eprror,—In No. 6, of last volume, 
leommenced a series of papers adapted to 
that portion of farmers who were contemp- 
ating a home in a new—and to them unex- 
pered—country. Owing to an uncommon 
epidemic that has prevailed throughout all 
tis region, my labours at the time were in- 
lerrupted. I now propose, since the arrange- 


(te ments of a benign Providence in the ele- 
a ments of nature, have caused the influences 


ume. of one season to neutralize the poison of an- 


ther, to continue my communications. 





108, : : . 
‘commencing with some advice to those 

o n opening new homes, and other fields 

“bin tboor ina new country, we would say 


the inf 


~ they should have their influence with 
i here to be sure, but they should be regu- 
ted by circumstances. 
“im—Vou. XL—No. 7. 
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m the first place, do not be too much under|iflee from them as you would from the hydra 
uence of former experience and hab-||headed monster. 
re advantages of being near a market, or 
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| Before effecting a permanent location,— 
before you have squandered all oe means, 
‘stop and reflect; take a good look around 
you—do not be in such haste as to fix your- 
self in a moment, for you have a great deal 
at stake, and when you are fixed, if you 
have made a bad bargain, it is not so easy a 
‘matter to extricate yourselves. 

Now the first and greatest consideration 
to be kept in view, is to secure a healthy 
situation, so that yourself and family, and 
those around you may enjoy health; for 
jhealth is one of the greatest blessings that 
'Providence has bestowed upon us. Without 
health, life is scarcely enjoyed. In all new 
‘countries, a certain portion, or all, more or 
less, are subject to extremes of sickness and 
fatality. Many people, ignorant of the laws 
ithat govern human life, have had the hardi- 
‘hood to tell us, there is no difference between 
a river or a marshy situation, or a high and 
dry one for living. But we have noticed, 
from long observation and experience, that 
the foolhardiness of those people, finds its 
termination in premature suffering and death. 
In a word, the sickness of a new country is 
manufactured by local causes—rotten, de- 
‘caying vegetable matter, which has been 
lcollecting in stagnant pools and marshes for 
centuries. Avoid all such locations, and 
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Do not look so much to 


just such rich black soil, as to sacrifice your 


dry situa- 
(201) 


health. Secure then, a high and 
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tion, remote from stagnant ponds and marsh- 
es. In the next place, pay but little atten- 
tion to what strangers say to you; their ob- 
ject is speculation; have a mind of your 
own. Do not be fascinated with the notion 
of spending all your means in rich land, be- 
cause it is cheap, for you will soon find that 
wild land will need extensive improvements 
before it will bring much money in return; 
and during the time you are improving your 
land, and fitting it to yield an income, you 
will find many necessary wants and require- 
ments, that were never thought of in the 
old country. We have seen new settlers 
become hastily entangled in embarrassments 
and trouble, on account of spending every 
dollar of their means after arriving, before 
they had facilities for income. This, no 
doubt, was brought about by the luxuri- 
ant appearance of the country and soil,— 
these were so flattering, that the mind be- 
came absorbed in the contemplation of wealth 
which never could be realized. Another 
land mark which should elicit much solici- 
tude te be avoided by the new comer, is 
those sharks that infest the borders of a new 
country, and who have learned by necessity 
and sad experience, to study plans of art to 
entrap the unwary traveller, in the guise o 
friendship. We have known many an hon- 
est man, who had toiled on with an accumu- 
lating family of children, just living from 
hand to mouth in an old country, and who 
by dint of industry, had hoarded sufficient to 
euable them to reach the far West, cheered 
with the expectation of obtaining a home to 
make his family comfortable, and crowning 
his years with happiness, soon stripped of 
every dollar, by a set of crafty speculators, 
who always are contriving to lay their bait, 
by flattering pretensions of friendship and 
plausible stories. Let the emigrant bear in 
mind that friendship built upon the calcula- 
tion of dollars and cents, invariably turns 
out to be little better than enmity. 

After this preliminary advice for the first 
and opening steps of a new comer, we will 
proceed to devise what should engage his 
attention in the way of cultivation and im- 
provement. It has been a general custom 
from the early settlement of this country, 
for farmers to depend mainly for their in- 
come on raising wheat. The reason of this 
practice we cannot account for; it however 
is an error which every resident is aware of. 
Although the chemical principles of the soil 
are well adapted by nature for growing 
wheat, yet it is our opinion, founded on ob- 
servation and experience, that the climate 
is too changeable to make wheat the staple 
crop of dependence. For nine years past 
we have only known three fair yields, or 
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crops, that would pay the farmer for jj. | 
bours, including all the contingencies, ‘p,_ 
fault of depending exclusively upon 
growth of wheat is, as we have alre,,, 
mentioned, the uncertainty and variabjo»,.. 
of the climate. me 
We have seen a hundred acre fej; ,, 
wheat, well sprouted, grow and survive »,, 
winter, in “living grain,” and owing to «), 
thaws and breaking up in the spring ae 
ther with the frosty nights, and heayins .: 


‘ ’ 


the ground, during the months of March a») 
April, to become so nearly killed, that »,. 
ten acres of the hundred were haryes.: 

So great a loss as this to farmers of |ip. 
ited means,—and by far the larger part a: 
such in a new country—produces gener 
distress and depression. This fact has beer 
fairly demonstrated the past season. Tie 
wheat crop was cut off by rust and blight, 
so that no more than one-fourth of an aye. 
rage crop has been realized. This, together 
with the unusual sickness, produces hard 
lames. 

It has been remarked by some of our agri. 
cultural writers, that our farmers can afior 
to raise wheat for fifty cents per bushel 
This is a great error; even if the yield was 
20 bushels per acre, it could not be done, 
for obvious reasons. In the first place, the 
wheat harvest comes in equally, at once, 
through every section of country; it mus 
be instantly secured or lost. But few have 
sufficient help within themselves to secur: 
the amount grown. To hire cannot be done 
at present, as the country affords but few 
spare labouring hands that depend on lure 
ing out for employment; the harvest wages 
are ten shillings per day, which, added to ti 
threshing, cleaning, the cost of seed, a» 
the transportation to market, say fifty m/e 
to each man, taking the country throvg’, 
the crop would all be consumed in expenses 

We do not intend to condemn the gro 
ing of wheat throughout the country entre 
ly, by any means, for it is essentially nece* 
sary. The only system of farming ths! ¥¢ 
think can be adopted with safety and pr 
dence, to insure success and a prosper 
and onward growth of the country, * 
mixed system of farming. Indeed, the 0 
sure way in this country, is for the fame 
to raise as much as practicable of ev") 
thing within himself; and this constitu 
the true mixed system. He should lay 
to grow a portion of every kind of gm 
that can be made use of for his own © 
sumption, which will invariably ivr * 
portion, at least, of that which 1s most a 
able to part with. For instance, if the -_ 
crop should be abundant, and on that “¥ 
bear too small a price to sell at a pro” 
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should be prepared to fatten pork, which 
may pay well for the consumption and la- 
hour. At any rate, by following this plan, 
he will raise a sufficiency of one or other of 
the grains, either wheat, buckwheat, rye, 
barley, corn, or oats, for his own consump- 
sion and to part with, of that kind that may 
be the most saleable, and pay the best profit, 
to meet all his necessary wants and increase 
pis revenue. Should it be that wheat de- 
mands the best price, then he can afford to 
jive on the other grains and part with his 
wheat, or otherwise, if it should be that oats, 
corn, rye, &c., command the best price. 
Another advantage in this system of farming 
is, that neither of the crops will require to 
be planted or harvested at the same time; 
at any rate, they can be so arranged as not 
to crowd immediately upon one another in 
harvesting. Again, another great advantage 
in this kind of farming is obtained in the 
small, or manageable amount of his crops, 
so that he will be able to perform all the 
harvesting within himself, without the ex- 
pense of hiring labour. 

To carry out this system of farming, much 
attention must be paid to the raising and 
keeping of good stock of every kind. From 
the refuse of the crops, the straw, chaff, fod- 
der, &c., can be fed a large number of ani- 
mals, without any expense, which will al- 
most be an entire gain. ‘To clothe himself 
and family, the requisite number of sheep 
should be kept; for the purposes of milk, 
beef, and farm labour, a certain number of 
cows and oxen; and while he finds it neces- 
sary to appropriate a part for the consump- 
tion of his family, his stock is kept up from 
the progressive increase, and at the same 
time he is adding to his income, by the sale 
of butter, hides, tallow, &c. 

We are already surprised at the facilities 
afforded to the farmer in the establishment 
of woollen manufactories; within a day’s 
nde, the farmer can now take off his wool 
and exchange it for ready made cloth, at a 
much fairer advantage than he can manu- 
facture it in his own family. 

With a well ordered system of manage- 
ment, our country affords every advantage 

encouragement for the prudent and in- 
custrious, to become the happy, prosperous, 
and independent freeman. While we are 
surrounded with all the blessings that na- 
ture can bestow, we cannot but stop and re- 
flect on the suffering and death now wit- 
bessed in all Europe, by a large mass of her 
population. There we find a scarcity of the 
necessaries of life, of which our luxuriant 

an ample supply. 
A more befitting season than this, the 


‘ommencement of a new year, cannot be/! foul 


had, for us, who are comfortably situated at 
the warm fire-side, in the possession and en- 
joyment of those blessings, to extend with 
open arms those aids to suffering millions, 
that may result in a timely relief. 

But humanity compels me to take another 
view of the evident suffering I see going on 
among the comfortable and independent 
farmers I have described. I mean the suf- 
fering of his cattle and animals. It isa no- 
torious fact, known through all the West, 
‘that farmers that were, previous to coming 
to this country, kind and attentive to the 
comfort of their animals, become negligent 
and indifferent after residing in this country 
for a length of time. It is almost univer- 
sally the practice to let neat cattle and 
sheep stand out, exposed to the blasts of the 
elements, through the coldest weather we 
experience. ‘This practice is not only cruel 
but inhuman, and cannot be too strongly re- 
probated; for, with a few exceptions, there 
can be no excuse for it. Every farmer has 
\a sufficiency of straw around him, together 
with other necessaries for erecting good 
comfortable sheds, without any other ex- 
pense than his own labour, which with little 
repairs will remain good for years. If this 
practice has become common from the influ- 
ence of example, which we suppose to be 
the case, it gives but little credit to him 
that adopts it, for no prudent man will suffer 
himself to be influenced by bad example. 
Every farmer knows, or should know, that 
it is as much his interest to make his ani- 
mals comfortable, as it is his duty and plea- 
sure to promote the enjoyment of his own 
family; for it is upon them that his prosper- 
ity and means of living depend. No animal 
can thrive or keep in good plight, or yield 
any income, when it is continually pinched 
and frozen with the cold. It is a common 
complaint among farmers’ wives that they 
get but little milk at this season of the 
year. Is the thing to be wondered at, when 
the cows are exposed to the pelting storms, 
and covered with sleet and ice, as we fre- 
quently see them? 

In a future number we shall take up this 
subject again; in the mean time we hope 
the reader who may be interested, will re- 
flect on what has already been said. 


Anprew Srone, M. D. 
Crown Point, Lake co., Ia. 
Jan. 12th, 1847. 





A correspondent of the London Morning 
Chronicle recommends Egyptian beans as & 
nutritious and cheap article of food for the 
poor. The American beans are equally 
wholesome, and are free from dirt and wee- 
vils; while the Egyptian beans are apt to be 
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We are giad to find our indefatigable friend Jones 
still in the field. The following letter to the commit- 
tee on farms of the New Castle Agricultural Society, 
shows no diminution of energy, or confidence of suc- 
cess. 

The report of the committee on crops, gives valuable 
information.—Eb. 


To THe ComMITTEE on Farms: 

GentLemen,—I again propose for the val- 
uable premium offered by the Society for 
the best and most economically improved 
and productive farm, all circumstances and 
systems considered. 

Wheatland is situated mostly in St. 
George’s Hundred, New Castle county, Del- 
aware. It is bounded on the North by the 
State road, which leads across the peninsu- 
la, from Reedy island, head of Delaware 
bay, to Town point, at the junction of Bo- 
hemia and Elk rivers; and on the West by 
the great Eastern Shore of Maryland road, 
which runs parallel with, and about 200 
on distant from the State, or what is 

nown as Mason & Dixon’s line. 

Wheatland, in shape, is nearly a parallel- 
ogram; being something over one mile long 
from East to West, and a little over half a 
mile in width from North to South, The 
farm is all arable; not having any wood or 
other waste land on it. The _ buildings, 
which are not very good or convenient, are 
situated near the road, on the North side o 
the farm, and in a position about central 
from East to West. The land is gently 
sloping to the Southward, and the elevation, 
near the house, about eighty feet above the 
tide water. At present, the farm is divided 
into two grand divisions, by a lane of about 
one hundred and fifty yards in width, and 
running from the building upon the North 
side of the farm to the South, at which point 
it encloses the head of a branch of the Bo- 
hemia river, where there is a constant stream 
of spring water. This lot is designed to 
contain about fifteen acres; it is now well 
set with clover, timothy and orchard grass, 
and at present constitutes the only pasture 
for all my stock, except hogs. ‘The stock 
consists of ten work horses and one colt, a 
yearling, and seven head of horned cattle, 
all told, from calves to milch cows, except 
two small beasts that I design killing o 
this fall. The two grand divisions of the 
farm are tilled to an imaginary line at pre- 
sent, running from East to West. The two 
North fields, or tillages, which are nearest 
to the buildings contain about eighty acres 
each. The Southern tillages, which are 
furthest from the building, about eighty-five 
acres each. The reason why the fields are 


smallest near the house, is because my ») 

is never to haul manures a long distance 
whilst I have poor land near, and of Sete 
the small fields will fare best; the distan 
tillages, however, will get the best share of 
lime, clover, and plaster. The fie|d« ~ 
tillages, are now occupied and named 
follows: 

The North-west field I have called We, 
after that honest man and good farmer. \ 
West, the first that introduced the yse ,; 
clover and plaster into Pennsylvania. TT), 
field is now sown with wheat, with Pep. 
nock’s drill, upon one of the very best turne: 
clover lays I ever saw. The field south of 
and adjoining West, I have called Garney; 
after that celebrated agriculturist that never 
would leave his native State, Virginia, not. 
withstanding the reported productiveness of 
the South-western States. This field is pow 
in clover, near forty acres of which was 
sown after wheat, in 1845: the balance js 
sown upon oats last spring, the whole of 
which lies over without being pastured or 
mown, to be turned under next August {or 
wheat. 

Tull is the North-eastern quarter of the 
farm. About twelve acres of this field was 
subsoiled last autumn, preparatory to corn 
this season, after the manner of Jethro Tu!!, 
who may be justly styled the father of tho. 
rough tillage and drill husbandry. This 
field is partly—abont forty acres—in corn; 
three acres are in timothy, which yielded a 
heavy crop the past year, for the tenth suc- 
cessive crop; the residue of the field is wel! 
set in young clover, that followed wheat. | 
am now engaged in cutting off this corn and 
carrying it in rows thirty yards apart, with 
the view of sowing wheat between the 
shocks of corn, to be followed by clover 
next spring. This plan I consider more 
profitable and less exhausting than the sow- 
ing of oats, formerly the usual course. 

Skinner, so named after the oldest editor 
of our agricultural papers, and advocate o! 
the rights of the tiller of the soil, the fourts 
tillage, is South of, and adjoining Til, an¢ 
is designed to contain about eighty-five acres 
This field is now well set with clover, the! 
followed the wheat that was taken from 
last harvest. According to my syste, 
field goes in corn next spring. Of the 
amount and value of the product of te 
farm the present year, I am not now pre 
pared to form an estimate, as I have nt £° 
out my wheat, which is my principal crop 
The corn looks well; the oat crop ¥* 
short; the grass very abundant. : 

The grounds upon which I claim the pr 
mium for the best farm, is from the sys'"™ 
adopted—the improved and improving 
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The committee notice with regret, the] be due, in part, to some improper prepary. 


exceedingly low prices at which our great ition or use of the rennet, and, in part, 1, 
staples, the wheat, oat, and corn crops, have|'some kind of feed which the cows found i. 
ranged in the grain market of our Atlantic the pastures. Both these matters are wo!! 
ports. At Baltimore, wheat has ranged at | worthy of investigation, and that alone cay 
0 to 75 cents per bushel, as in quality,||determine. 

during the most of July and August; corn'|| He was of opinion, likewise, that Ameri. 
from 40 to 55 cents; and oats from 18 to 23, can cheese would sell better if it were ¢. 
cents oe bushel—the freight, commission,| loured like the English cheese. The may. 
&c., of four or five cents per bushel at the!/ket for it was fast becoming most extensiy¢ 
farmer’s cost. Grain in the West has also|| In respect to American butter, he cons). 
been very low. At St. Louis, for several) dered that which usually came here as 
months, wheat has ranged from 30 to 50|| most inferior article. Much of it, I belieye 
cents; corn from 17 to 20 cents; and oats) is used in the manufacturing districts, solely 
at about the same price per bushel. And at}for greasing machinery. Salt butter, ¢: 
the town of Davenport, on the Mississippi! butter strongly salted, is not saleable in the 


river, corn would scarcely command 12}!| English market; and especially the salt 


cents per bushel. But within the last few|/must not appear. I cannot doubt however, 
days the price of grain has gone upa little,|| that presently some of our best June or Sep. 
owing to the reports of the failure of the) tember butter, put up in lumps, would find 
potatoe crop in Ireland. ‘a good market here,— if, in truth, we haye 
Joun Jones, any to export. The very best fresh butter 
Henry pu Pont, | in London market, however, does not bring 
Bryan Jackson, ‘so high a price as I have often paid for the 
Joun Smiru, best article from the county of Worcester, 
James N. Cievanp,||in Boston market; and I have frequently 
Josern Carr. known the best butter to be sold in Balti- 
‘more, and even in Cincinnati market, for 
half a dollar; a little oo than two shil- 
lings sterling per pound. 

In conversation with one of the largest) Pets cae in England none of the admi- 
wholesale cheesemongers and provision deal-| rable spring-houses which are to be found 
ers in the country, he suggested that there! in Pennsylvania.—Colman’s Tour. 
were two great faults of the American SETAE EEE 
cheese, which somewhat prejudiced its sale||} How to Decoy anp Destroy Ants 1s 
in the English markets. He is a person in| Dwetiine Hovses. — When practicable, 
pt ee ae Sree entire con-||place as near the end or passage on a level, 

ence may be placed. ‘a basin or bow] filled with dry mould; then 

He was pleased to say that he had cheeses t put a bone or bones of fresh a in the bot- 
aan the United a = good _ any he} tom—such as are discarded from the dining 

ad ever seen, and that the general charac-|\room. You will soon find your tormentors 
ter of the article was greatly improved since ‘congregate thousands aan for I assure 
“hier the Eee Gols ck the softness of the ener RT can 

s ; s years ago, when a boy, whenever | w 
rind. It often cracked, and the cheese be- » Sa bone of a duck or goose polished, 
came spoiled from that circumstance. This) I always found the ant-hill the best manv- 
he considered as owing to the cheese being)|factory. Have in readiness a strong solv- 
too rich; if so, it is a fault which may bej|tion of boiling salt and water, and when 
ses o gio emt 1 aah bape fee uae Se el coe ol 
» cover them with 1 and w 

however, to add the directions of a most ex-|/ will destroy them poured into their haunts; 
perienced and successful dairy farmer in but the better way is to decoy them out of 
respect to this matter. He says that the) their stron holds. It will be good per® 
ae “wn be — . any ee ae vee out - basin or bow], as a 
if the cheese be taken from the press and||\fresh mould previous to a secon ys 
a remain in brine, so stir that it||it will be seamed salt is not a favourite. 
will take up no more salt, for four or five! —Gardener’s Chronicle. 
hours. ‘There must be great care, however, _—_—_—_—_—_ 
not to keep it too long in the brine. THe imports of tea into the United States 

The second fault is the acridness, or pe-||from China, during the years 1845 and rn 
culiarly smart bitter taste often found in||were respectively, twenty and a half mu- 
American cheeses. He thought this might||lions, and eighteen millions of pounds. 
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: . lcity for the passengers, merchandize, and 
The Eases au Rea. city coal business. he rail used is of re 
. one; is|| 7] “d like; an 
A BRIEF history and description of - iwelghe 452" o2h end a apr be 
t public work may prove interesting to ne 409, 929, . , 
cits f Pennsylvania as well as the|/the lightest having been first, and the hea 
- acta of ae distant communi-||viest last used. A few tons of other rails, 
ae cally: snes of the road, are con- purchased before a cereal eee = oe 
pe its j | dopted for the road could be o 
— the weekly reports of its immense ote ate fr nsnaraen vedle to 
usiness. 2 . | 5 ' - 
33, a\'57 lbs. per yard, are also in use. 
~— = Sep ay coer Seam the | The Gach is laid in the most simple man- 
charter Sones d diesens eibie put under} ner, the lower web, or base of the rail, —e 
ee yaad Gomaenitien in 1835. notched into 7 by 8 white oak cross sills, an 
EE ed lly designed for its present|(these laid on broken stone, 14 inches deep 
7 om nik GF eoaaies to mies for|land well rammed. This method is found 
Teach wyikill coal region; but its first ‘admirably calculated for the enormous ton- 
— a nded on] a the Borough of|/nage of the road, being rapidly and econom- 
peo fife -nine ethos from its terminus'|ically repaired and replaced, securing a tho- 
ee ae river, near Philadelphia ; ‘rough drainage, and ee its line and 
’ ti il- -| lev , at all seasons of the year. 
= rete cond Port “Clinton yeoiny thea of ‘this road are the chief ele- 
ae as alread been ranted another||ments of its success in revolutionizing pub- 
miles, ha “The Little Schuylkill Rail-||lic opinion, on the subject of the carriage of 
ae " inating at the latter||heavy burdens by railway. From the most 
— host siibiout ‘iden this Com- ‘important branch, Coal-feeder of the road, 
pom y re ble to extend their road, and|lat Schuylkill Haven, to the Falls of Schuy)- 
Pl 4 th ‘it Right and Charter to the Read- ‘kill, a distance of 84 miles, the grades all 
ae Compeny. which with a further||desend in the direction of the loaded trains, 
extension of their Charter, beyond Port Clin- . Sealant siapotn a aatiecea at 
sai ee ates mk f oa ‘Pottevlle to ret ‘eral re engine of great. power 
<r poseam hatte aes wiles ines in ‘pushes the train, without the £494 topping, 
; i il-/'or any delay, up a grade o eet per 
ait padi kre sre te mil, for lar ae four-tenths miles, leaving 
y ian i ili ith the||it on a descending grade, within four miles 
pun calpains mo tadnies of the lof Richmond, whither it is readily conveyed 
country, checking commercial steed la velasiilin: eee avi hie thin” from 
oon rhe aaa ng senna the "The bridges on this line are of great va- 
ee eee emt votandi iety, in plan, and material of construction, 
period from 1838 to 1842. Notwithstanding} riety, in plan, ryt tonw gi elec ir 
all these difficulties, the friends of this Road pa 0 ete a edi ate 
E cnaarear’ dia: aaa "tele the State is a stone bridge over the Schuyl- 
mF the stuns er ena speedy |/ kill near Phenixville, built of cut stone 
cubaieeaee the first day of 1842,)\throughout, with four circular arches, of 72 
the first locomotive and train passed over||feet span, and 164 feet rise each, at a cost 
the whole line, between Pottsville and Phil-||with ice-breakers, of $47,000. There are 
adel phia. 75 other stone bridges and culverts, varying 
From that date to the present, its business, from 6 to 50 feet span; all of tert 
wren and its oe aan eae aa bane ee bi 
a degree scarcely paralle y any similar||Schuy ce . 
improvement, until its tonnage = = ss ane eee a and a eee an oe 
Sens, ee ae oe wrought iron top, and bottom chords, wrought 
Two continuous tracks of railway extend)jiron vertical ties, od cast - 7 ae 
the whole distance of 93 miles, from Mount||braces. These bridges s : : g 
=k near on - 7 a eae and arose ae — = aicthier  ot 
river, three miles above the heart o 1e|| pearance. ’ ver, 
wis dle ech, te taki eal Cae, tey have sly been eed Phere te 
with a double track, one and a half milesiici ’ ; ; 
long, connecting, by the State Road, with|| width and depth rendered stone Se aaa 
the principal business street of the same practicable; the latter being always used in 
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replacing wooden structures, wherever it 
was practicable. There are twenty-two 
long wooden bridges varying from 41 to 160 
feet span, built on various principles, chiefly 
of lattice work, assisted by heavy arch 
pieces. Of this latter description, the bridge 
over the Schuylkill at the Fall, is a fine 
specimen. It is 636 feet long, consisting of 
four spans of 134, two of 152, and one of 
160 feet above the river. There is one 
bridge built on Burr’s plan, with double 
arch pieces of 149 feet span; and one on 
“ Howe's” plan, 156 feet span, also assisted 
by arch pieces. Besides the above, there 
are twenty-eight wooden bridges of short 
spans, from 14 to 39 feet, built of King post, 
Queen post, * Howe’s truss,” and joists. 

There are four tunnels on the road. The 
longest of these is near Pheenixville, 1934 
feet long, cut through solid rock, worked 
from five shafts and two end breasts; deep- 
est shaft 140 feet; size of tunnels, 19 feet 
wide, by 17} high; total cost, $153,000. 
Another tunnel at Port Clinton, is 1600 feet 
long, worked from the two ends only; mate- 
rial, loose and solid rock mixed; 1300 feet 
are arched ; depth below the surface of the 
crear’. 119 feet; total cost, $138,000. The 

anayunk tunnel is 960 feet long, through 
very hard solid rock, worked from two ends; 
depth below surface 95 feet; total cost, 
$91,000. Another tunnel under the grade 
of the Norristown rail-road, and through an 
embankment of the latter, is 172 feet long, 
formed of a brick arch, with cut stone fa- 
cades, 

The depots on this road are all substan- 
tially built, but with a view to use, rather 
than ornament. At Schuylkill Haven, three 
miles from Pottsville, is erected a spacious 
engine house, round, with a semi-circular 
dome roof, 120 feet diameter, and 96 feet 
high; with a 40 feet turning platform in the 
centre, and tracks radiating therefrom, capa- 
ble of housing sixteen second class engines 
and tenders. At Reading are located the 
most complete, extensive, and efficient work- 
shops and rail-road buildings of every de- 
scription to be found in the country. The 
Company's property covers here, besides the 
rail-road tracks, 36 acres, the greater part 
of which is already in use for the various 

rations required to keep this vast ma- 
chine in lite and motion. The main ma- 
chine shop is 159 by 70 feet, filled with the 
most valuable tools and machinery, all made, 
with the exception of three or four lathes, 
in the Company's workshops, by their own 
mechanics. Other machine shops, one 87 
by 40 feet, are used for fitting iron and brass 
exclusively. 

The iron foundry is 164 by 32 feet, with 


Vor. XI. 


twocupolas. The largest blacksmith’s x)... 
is 121 by 31 feet, 57 smith’s fires bei,» 
daily use on the works, all blown by {,,. 
driven by steam. The main carpenters 
shop is 140 by 46 feet, with a pattern «j,., 
in the second story. 

The iron coal cars, tenders, and smok, 
pipes are made and repaired ina shop 123 
by 83 feet. 

A merchandise depot just completed, ;s 
124 by 84 feet, to accommodate that rapidly 
increasing branch of business. About , 
mile below the Reading depot, where th. 
rail-road is nearest the river, most efficie: 
water works have been lately constructed. 
consisting of a reservoir on the Neversin! 
Hill side, 51 feet above the rails, holdine 
700,000 gallons of water, supplied with ; 
force pump worked by a small steam engine 
Attached to this station are also two sepa- 
rate tracks, with coal chutes beneath, 2) 
and 450 feet long each, for the use of the 
town; two wood and water stations; a smal! 
portable steam engine for sawing wood, a 
refreshment house, for crews of engines 
stopping to wood or water; a brass foundry, 
passenger car house, passenger rooms, offices, 
&ec., &c. All the machinery of the main 
shops and foundry, is driven by a very hand- 
somely finished stationary engine, with dov- 
ble cranks, of 35 horse power, built entirely 
on the works. , 

At Pottstown station, 18 miles below 
Reading, extensive and efficient shops have 
also been erected, chiefly for work connect- 
ed with the bridges and track of the road, 
and new work of various descriptions. The 
principal shops here, are 151 by 81, 101 by 
41, and 81 by 44 feet. The first shop is co 
vered with a neat and light roof, built of an 
arched “Howe truss,” forming a segment of 
a circle, 784 feet span by 16 ‘eet rise. 

At Richmond, the lower terminus of the 
road, at tidewater on the river Delaware, 
are constructed the most extensive and *om- 
modious wharves, in all probability, in the 
world, for the reception and shipping, net 
only of the present, but of the future vast 
coal tonnage of the railway; 49 acres are 
occupied with the Company’s wharves and 
works, extending along 2,272 feet of river 
front, and accessible to vessels of 600 of 
700 tons. The shipping arrangements con 
sist of seventeen wharves or piers, extend 
ing from 342 to 1,132 feet into the river, all 
built in the most substantia] manner, and 
furnished with shutes at convenient ¢® 
tances, by which the coal flows into the re 
sel lying alongside, directly from the ope ned 
bottom of the coal car in which it left M 
mouth of the mine. As some coal 1s P' 
or stacked in winter, or at times when its 
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paren scenes 
shipment is not required, the elevation of|jof these rail-roads are constructed in the 
the tracks by trestlings, above the solid sur-||most substantial manner, with the best su- 
gece or flooring of the piers, affords sufficient|| perstructure at present used in the country. 
oom for stowing 195,000 tons of coal. Ca-) By the monthly reports which have been 
pacious docks extend in shore, between each made of the business of the Company, it 

i¢ of wharves, thus making the whole|jappears that the receipts from Dec. Ist, 
iver front available for shipping purposes; 1845, to October 31st, 1846, have been 
ninety-seven vessels can be loading at the) $1,707,312 25. The receipts for the re- 
same moment, and few places present busier, || maining month of the fiscal year, which 
or more interesting scenes, than the wharves || ended Nov. 30th, 1846, will be sufficient to 
of the Reading rail-road, at Richmond. A/| swell the gross receipts to about $1,900,000. 
brig of 155 tons, has been loaded with that|| In the Jast Annual Report, the managers 
number of tons of coal in one hundred and|| estimated that the gross receipts would be, 
thirty minutes, at these wharves, — for the same period, $1,725,000. From this 

Avery convenient and neat Engine house, ||statement it appears, that unless the expen- 
has lately been erected at this station; it is||ses vastly exceed the estimate given in the 
of a semi-circular shape, with a forty feet|}same report, the result of the year’s busi- 
turning platform in the centre, outside; from|| ness will prove very gratifying to the stock- 
which tracts radiate into the house, giving|| holders. 

a capacity for 20 engines and their tenders); Our colliers have now to congratulate 
of the largest class, the building being 302)|themselves on having between their mines 
feet long on the centre line, by 59 feet|jand tidewater, two transporting works by 
wide. It is built in the simple Gothic style,||]and and water, unsurpassed by any other 
the front supported by cast-iron clustered || rail-roads or canals in the world. It remains 
pillars, from the tops of which spring pointed || for them by a firm and prudent course to se- 
arches, and the whole capped with turretted ||cure to themselves and their customers, the 
capping. Immediately adjoining, are built|/full and free use of both these works, un- 
spacious machine and work shops, for repairs ||trammelled by the quarrels or jealousies of 
of engines and cars, all under one roof, 221 || either —Miners’ Journal. 

by 63 feet. A visit to this chief outlet o 
the Pennsylvania coal trade, will give the 
best idea of its magnitude, and of the vari- 
ous branches of industry connected with it. 

The business of this road requires a large 
amount of running machinery. The latter 
consists of seventy-one locomotive engines 
and tenders, including five in constant use 
on the lateral rail-roads in the coal region; 
3,020 iron and 1,589 wooden coal cars; 482 

cars for merchandise and use of road, and 

seventeen passenger Cars. 
The engines vary from 8 to 224 tons 

weight; two very powerful engines, of 27 
| tons weight each, are used exclusively on 
, the Fall's grade, before mentioned. The 
, iron cars weigh two and four-tenth tons 
. empty, and carry five tons of coal. The 
. average load of each engine, during the 
) busy months of the year, is about 410 tons 
, of coal, of 2,240 Ibs. The cost of hauling 
coal on this road, is about 35 cents per ton. 

Freight or merchandise, 75 cents per ton, 
and passengers 41 cents each, through. Its 
crades have chiefly secured this great econ- 
omy in transportation. 

The total length of lateral rail-roads con- 
‘ecting with the Reading rail-road, under 
other charters and corporations, but all con- 
“ating to its business, using its cars, and 
‘turning them loaded with coal and mer- 
tandise, is about ninety-five miles. Some 























Good Housewifery. 





Our good friend Sx. nner, of the Farmers’ Library, 
often holds a pen that ‘“‘shys,’ as we sometimes say 
ofa horse that does not stick to the track. The high blood 
of the one and the overflowing mind of the other, that 
is continually impatient for opportunity to vent itself, 
make them look at every thing on the road, whose 
shadow they can catch a glimpse of, and hence it is 
that our friend’s descriptions we find not only highly 
instructive in themselves, but enlivened with digres- 
sions that seem determined to give one a chance to be 
wise, whether or not. 

In a memorandum of a break)ast-table conversation 
with B. A. Hall, at whose post, in the neighbourhood 
of Lebanon Springs, our said friend had “ hung” up his 
horse the evening before, and engaged a glass of fresh 
buttermilk for the morning, we have a variety of items 
in the farm management of his host, as well asa glance 
at the thorough inside cleanjiness and comfort of his 
hostess. He breaks away into the following remarka, 
which we cannot omit to throw before our own read. 
ers. 

The farm of B. A. Hall, by the way, consists of two 
hundred acres, one hundred and eighty of which are 
arable. His staples are butter and pork. Of the latter 
he sells some fifteen thousand pounds, of the former 
about four thousand pounds, His average number of 
cows is twenty-two, and he sends a great number of 
pigs to the Boston market. He certainly appears to 
be a very successful farmer; and the great secret of 
this success is doubtless revealed in the single fact, that 
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he helps to milk his own cows! But to the remarks we 
promised, which are taken from the last number of the 
Library.—Eb. 


Who can avoid—for the life of us we never 
could—on entering a dwelling, the true pro- 
vince and dominion of a good huswife, from 
~~ yy casting around to see how things look 

er department — whether the windows 
oe washed, paint scoured, hearth cleanly 
swept up, cupboard neatly arranged, mantle 
and chairs and chair-boards dusted, ve 
not a speck to be seen—all, all “set in on 
der,” and neat and clean “as a bandbox’?” 
But, gentle ladies, even all that, let us warn 
dah oes not satisfy the judgment of men) 
who, while they may closely scrutinize your| 
housewifery, entertain, as we profess to do,| 


the highest possible respect for the important, | 


the noble station which Providence has as- 
signed you in the eyes of all men of sense, 
andwhich honour and duty alike enjoin upon) 
you to fulfil, with care and with pride, what- 
* ever, whether high or low, may be your rank 
or fortune; but, if possible, with more obli- 
gatory force and necessity in the country | 
than elsewhere. 

Too well are all men of observation aw are) 
that all is not gold that glitters—the fairest) 
looking apple is sometimes rotten at the core. | 
The hall, the parlour, the show-rooms, and|| 
all apartments in common view, may indi-| 

cate minute attention and good taste on the) 
part of the mistress, whose eye is best of all 
brushes; and yet, as it sometimes happens, 


the chambers of such a house may be the) 


Bone Dust—Phosphate of Lime. 


= 
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with her thrift and her example and enecer. 
agement, he fail to thrive. “ She looketh 


well to the ways of her household, 
eth not the bread of idleness.” — 


Bone Dust—Super-phosphate of Lime. 


It has long been known here, that a dressing of 
bone dust is considered almost essentia] in England 
to make a turnip crop; and that it is also extensive. ly 
used for other purposes. Here—we mean more 
ticularly in the vicinity of Philadelphia—bones ap. 
plied as a manure, are but in poor repute, We 
|have heard many farmers say they have used them 
lesen any beneficial effects whatever. 
parts of Delaware 
used to good purpo 
ference in thei 


par. 


In sone 
and Maryland however, they are 


se. Why should there be this dir 
ir effects in different locations? Whi). 


|we are seeking them out of the country, why should 


| 


the English farmer be seeking for them three thousand 
miles distant? Doubtless it must be owing to the 
difference in climate—in soil, and in the mode of ap- 
plication. In England, the climate is very much more 
‘moist than ours, and therefore more favourable w 
their use. In our high dry soils, where there is 5 

| scarcity of acids, the bones in their natural state, can 
‘not be expected to act favorably, inasmuch as they are 
very insoluble—or in the language of Spooner in his 
‘Prize Essay—extremely indigestible. Now it seems 
‘to us, that an exceedingly interesting and valuable 


| hint, of altogether a practical character in relation to 


this matter, may be gathered from the following r 


(marks, taken from the last number of Colemen’s 


Let us avail ourselves of every means to retain on 
our soil, the thousands of tons which we have long 


receptacles of filth—the cellars the conveni-||,een in the practice of exporting, to add to the an 


ent repository of every offal—the kitchen 
the scene of waste, and lounge of every idle) 
loafer about the place—the dairy be poisoned) 
with the bad odours of superfluous moisture 
and half-scoured utensils. We have seen| 
such establishments with disgust; but much) 
more doth it rejoice us to say, that we have 
known and enjoyed establishments (when we 
had one to enjoy) where “the lady of the 
house,”’ like the truly brave soldier who, 
when roused at midnight, springs at once to 
his arms, ready to do battle—so can such a 
woman, in proud defiance of the strictest 
scrutiny, take husband or stranger by the 
light of the lamp or the light of the sun, by 
day or by night, from the garret to the cel- 
lar—open — closet and every drawer— 
and demand, “* Where do you find, in my de- 

rtment, a pin or a feather out of place, a 
mickle of waste, or a garment without a but- 
ton?” But, to achieve all this, she should 
have all needful help. Such only is the 
woman who deserves the name of a good 
housewife; but he who possesses her pos- 
sesses a treasure of inestimable value, and) 
bad indeed must be his own management if, 


1 


nual fertility of England's fields. Let us rather make 


the article available for ourselves, and export the cat 
pn material.—Ep. 


Bones, broken and grour4, have been 1 
long time employed as manure in Englan¢, 
and with wonderful efficacy. Indeed, the 
extraordinary improvements in some parts 
of the country have been wholly ascribed to 
the application of bones. It was found, like- 
wise, contrary to all expectations, that bones 
which had been through the hands of the 
soap-boiler, and from which all the animal 
and gelatinous matter had been thus ab- 
stracted, and that even bones which bed 
been calcined, were of equal efficacy wilt 
those which were applied in a green state, 
and fully charged with animal matter. |: 
was also ascertained that bones applied ss 
manure, beyond a certain point, were De 
efficacious in proportion to the quantity si 
plied; and that sixty bushels of bones ‘ % 
acre, produced no more beneficial effect the" 
sixteen or twenty. Here experience and 
inquiry were confounded, and here science 
came triumphantly to their aid. 


| 
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ee rn 
a a t|} The best mode of preparing the manure 
Upon a ree —— = has been matter of vidoes experiments, and 
what gave ores them, connected | deserves inquiry from the acrid nature of 
hosphorus. a was not ascertained that||the acid employed—the oil of vitriol. Mr. 
va me tion of the bones was of no|/ Pusey advises, to erect a heap of fine mould, 
a vat it was slower in its effects, || and, forming a basin or crater in the centre, 
gree e th il, than the inorganic||to place the amount of bones to be dissolved 
in ameliorating oo oak, Miah. wikede was||in it, and to apply gradually an amount of 
ae, & tant, in the application of bones,|/sulphuric acid equal to half the weight of 
many OER this inorganic portion in a|jthe bones, which, after a short time, will 
mee oad ld aa be taken up. Inj|completely dissolve them; and then, shovel- 
on Oe this = horus was com-||ling and mixing the mould together, the 
an coon Pie, in am maaan that it||manure will all be in a condition to be dis- 
bined ae aclea’ : but, Professor|| tributed by a machine in ~ drills prepared 
ae ring the turnip seed. 
Liebig, to — ender eden Ti teat Shields, one of the best 
greatly 7 ] shuric acid to the bones, a|| farmers in Scotland, puts twenty-five bush- 
— ‘thie Iie e would be abstracted and els of bones into three old iron boilers, and 
portion of t h oa rm; anda salt would bel|next pours in two bottles of acid, containing 
i potas sigh sh larger proportion ot one hundred and seventy pounds each, an 
Se ccd mh emnala adds eighteen gallons of water to each 
cong gy Recaue tere was soluble in wa-|/boiler. In a day or two they empty a 
As ts of the boilers into two cart-loads o 
a - Seana ane ey ap, by: Soe light ahd with which it is Sonne in- 
pian ey ixed; and, being turned over three or 
wale ote lee ee ae oie saan or eight weeks the 
aan the effects of bones are slight - eet ape e’ and mealy, and can be 
or sawn oe : ae camo - eM om advises to place the bones in 
other hand, is ex ’ ; them at 
iby ee A eT 
lied. This at ema coluien tid eal bones in acid, that is, to one pancreas, ~ 
; é , 0 
age 4 Soyer glomgennpens mpfr ig Gommdiape mag 
The bones in oor en we aio nae he - ia 5 wil-eseanannaelniiin 
eet eee Oeee f hich||that form. He recommends, likewise, that, 
essed go ag alive ign saree pgp oper roses eager Ba 
eee “The aia furtera, one fourth ‘of its weight of water, or a 
with which the various elements copyerng oe + see Seas? ene take. aoa 
es ae ee dl eal ae the dissolving process. Too 
a ee i iieslion and each con-||much care cannot be taken to guard against 
stituent element is left to pursue - ne =, . _ _— upon the clothes or 
ton 8 eee a weer The benoteial effects of this application 
: ion. Mr. Spooner cites 
The effects of this preparation of the|/are now beyond question ots 
bones has answered every expectation ; and//a case in wee swe ee ets 
where before sixteen and twenty bushels h my we - Co 7 Savane 4. To 
pana ee ‘her en Swede turnips it seems more congenial and 
’ ° : : r 
Fan tee diet he Sete toe sa ec eee 
even more effectual. e advantages||crop of turnip 4 
of such a preparation are very great,—first, || as here, _ hether id will be equally or 
in stimulating and forwarding the growth of quence. e Loateabiovaneio dake 
the plant; next, in the cheapness of the appli- cial to other crops,—to w g! h 
Cation « of forcing the plant,||—is to be decided by further trials. The 
ce and oe Pe ene ene h f t} riments reported by one farmer, in re- 
a soon to place it beyond the reach o hi nd a to a crop of carrots the second year 
y, Which never attacks it after the thi erence op ¢ eager ioe od 
leaf is formed. after its application, an : : ; 
with barley one year py its — 
nnn enact . n 
bstase showed most decidedly, so far, its permane 
tetra Seceiy woe ie nt Of me Rove! All neficial influence. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. || larger and the spokes driven tighter, than 
we il alg can be done in wooden ones ; and the tenon. 
P of the spokes are effectually protected fro,, 
I have believed that an advantage would||the oil; thus making a stronger, and mye, 
result from calling the attention of your||/more lasting wheel. 
numerous readers, to an improvement in hese are undoubted advantages, whic) 
axtes, which has recently been invented, ||combine in this new construction, to form , 
and which in my humble opinion, is likely ||compact, simple, neat, and durable machine 
to form a new era in wagon, and carriage||! will here add for the satisfaction of any 
making. The inventor, Isaac Slack, of||reader feeling an interest in this matte; 
Avondale, Chester county, Pa., has secured that several carriages and wagons of differ. 
the invention by letters patent; and al-||ent weights, are in use, and being made py 
though from the very liberal views of some, the inventor in his vicinity ; and a referenc, 
we might infer that they would disapprove ||to which will I trust satisfy any one that the 
this course,—yet the decided advantages||above is in no wise too highly wrought. 
likely to result from the improvement, and A FRrenp To ImProvemenr, 
the circumstances under which the disco-|| Chester co. Pa., Feb. 4, 1847. 
very was made, render in the view of his nee erent 
friends, an ample apology for this course. Hints to Farmers.—The farmer's life js 
I will here briefly refer the reader to some ||Shunned by many because it seems one of 
of the advantages claimed by the inventor||Mindless drudgery. It ought not so to be. 
for this construction. And although there||!f our farmers would study and reflect more, 
is here and there a chance individual,|\they might do less hard labour, and yet ac. 
who, from prejudice, or from other motives, ||Complish more in the course ofa year. Ten 
very difficult to appreciate, will strenuously hours’ work in summer, and eight In winter, 
oppose the introduction of this improvement ||Ought, with good management, to give any 
—yet I firmly believe, that every man who/|;mana good living. He who works so hard 
has fairly examined it, is In candour com- that he cannot read or reflect after the la- 
pelled to yield the validity of these preten-||bours of the day are over, because of fatigue, 
sions, does not plan wisely. Let no man shun 
Ist. The friction is much lessened. The|| Work when work is to be done ; delve, delve, 
axles revelve with the wheels; each wheel ||forever, is not the end of man’s life. The 
having its separate axle or spindle extend-||farmer’s evenings should be devoted to men- 
ing to the centre of the machine; thus the||tal acquirement and rational enjoyment. Ty 
leverage of the spindles is equal to half the||Sup and tumble into bed is & hog’s fashion, 
length of the ordinary axle, or about two||and highly injurious to health. But let s 
and a half feet, instead of six to twelve||farmer have about him the choicest works 
inches, as is generally the case. So that||of his own auxiliary avocations; let these 
by this contrivance, the bind, or friction on||form the subject of study and conversations 
the spindles, occasioned by sideling ground, ||@t least two evenings in a week, while the 
or side motion, is diminished to less than|/ newspaper, the newest and oldest volume, 
one sixth part of that exerted in the com-||each have their allotted seasons. Two ot 
mon hub. three dollars, contributed by each fam'y 
2nd. The noise and waste of oil, occa-||in a neighbourhood or district, would go 
sioned by the play of wheels hung by the||great way in the purchase of standard books 
usual method, is ‘entirely avoided; for by||at modern prices. These are but hints 
this improvement, they may at all times be|| Which each reader will modify as his Ju¢s- 
kept free, yet so tight as to make no noise||ment shall suggest. I plead only for the 
in running. essential thing of making home pleasant, 
Srd. All dust or sand is effectually ex-||and its hours of relaxation, hours of instruc 
cluded from the boxes. tion also. H. Greety. 
4th. A wagon constructed on this plan, 
may be oiled at any time, whether loaded or|} Pianr Trees.—Plant trees every wher 
empty, by the simple process of pouring it in|}we say: let them shade our streets,” 
from a can. w wherever there is room for the. 
5th. The oil having no access to the out|| Especially plant them in the country, wher 
end of the hub, a disagreeable collection of||open fields will admit, and be sure that im 
grease and dirt is avoided, and a neat and||the end they will surprise the planter * 
racefu! finish introduced in its stead. their growth whilst he and his children * 
6th. The hub is of cast iron, and subject||sleeping! In evidence of this, let vs 9°". 
to no friction, and is therefore almost im-|jan anecdote to the purpose. It Is related © 
perishable. ‘The mortices may be made'la farmer in Long Island, that he planted * 
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ordinary field of fourteen acres, with suckers 
from the locust (a native of this country) in 
the year of his marriage, as a portion for his 
children. His eldest son married at twenty- 
two, On this occasion the farmer cut about 
éfteen hundred dollars worth of timber out 
of his locust wood, which he gave to his son 
to buy @ settlement in Lancaster county. 
Three years after he did as much for his 
daughter. And thus he provided for his 
whole family; the wood in the mean time 
repairing by suckers all the losses it suf- 
fered.—Boston Transcript. 





For the Farmers’ Cabinet, 
Surplus of Salem County. 


Tue following statement compiled by Ro- 
bert G. Johnson of Salem, for the Historical 
Society of New Jersey, showing the large 
amount of surplus produce obtained from the 
soil of Salem County, during the year 1845, 
over and above the amount consumed, I ex- 
tract from the National Standard of Salem. 
The extent of the County is only three hun- 
dred square miles, and the number of inha- 
bitants 16,024 in 1840; since that time 
there has probably been some increase. 

Exports of Salem County for the year 
1845 :-— 

Wheat, 68,919 bush. 90 cts. $62,027.10 
Corn, 386,254 “ 50 * 193,127.00 
Oats, 174,574 “ 314 54,117.94 
Buckwh’t, 6,000 “ 60 « 3,600.00 


Rye, 2,322 “* 60 « 1,392.00 
Amount, 638,069 $314,264.04 
Hay, straw and brooms, 28,400.00 
Meat of various kinds, 83,325.00 
Grass seeds, 17,500.00 
Truck and fruit of all kinds, 67,975.00 
i $511,464.04 
Ship timber and productions 
of the forest, more than 200,000.00 
Total exports, $711,464.04 


The corn crop of the year 1846 has been 
perhaps the heaviest ever grown in Salem 
County, and the oat crop much heavier than 
in 1845. The surplus for the year 1846 
will probably reach near a million of dollars, 


end the productions are rapidly on the in- 
crease, D. P. 
Salem, N. J. 


We have long known Salem County, as among the 
most prolific in New Jersey. With abundance of tide 
meadow ; @ soil easy of tillage and naturally good, 
tbe farmers have made large quantities of manure, 
— has brought up their lands toa high state of pro- 
“scliveness. The facility of obtaining lime, and the 
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free use of extensive mar! beds, have also been seized 
upon and improved till the surplus of her soil amounts 
as we see above, to nearly four dollars per acre: or, 
deducting the amount of timber, to something less 
than three dollars. The aggregate spared from this 
smal! County, seems large, especially to us who know 
that no inconsiderable portion of it is still unim- 
proved by tillage: but we believe that Salem County 
need not, and that she will not, stop short and be sat- 
isfied with this aggregate:—let her double it,—and 
when that is done, she may shake herself to further 
exertion, and double it again.— Eb. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Mildew. 


Tue following opinions on mildew, gather- 
ed from various sources, and modified by my 
own observations, I offer for publication. 
Mildew is a parasitic fungus growing upon 
the culms, sheaths and leaves of grasses, 
particularly wheat. Plants of the large 
sub-class fungi, are many of them very mi- 
nute, and vary so much from other plants in 
their growth and fructification, that some 
persons doubt their organization as vege- 
table bodies: and the mildew or fungus, 
growing on wheat, being one of the minute 
fungi, not capable of being examined weil, 
except under a high magnifying power, it 
is by many believed to be an exudation of 
the sap from the stalk, arising from disease. 

The office of plants of this class, seems 
to be to hasten the destruction of vegetable 
matter; for from the time that the energies 
of vegetable life decline, until the body has 
been nearly reduced into its elements, some 
of the many species of fungi, are engaged in 
the work of destruction, if in situations fa- 
vourable for their growth and production; 
but when the principle of life in vegetables, 
is vigorous and healthy, the fungi seldom 
succeed in obtaining a place upon them. 
That plants of this class will grow, and that 
they can be cultivated and propagated, if 
not by true seed, yet by their sporules, or 
by parts of their substance, may be shown 
by the culture of the common edible mush- 
room, Agaricus Campestris, a fungus of 
sufficient size for examination—this mush- 
room is raised by the gardeners for market, 
with about as much certainty as other vege- 
tables, by introducing the spawn or gills of 
this species of mushroom into a bed of earth 
and manure properly prepared; for a de- 
scription of the process, see M‘Mahon’s Gar- 
dening,*—* Kitchen Garden in October.” 
Another instance may be made the subject 
of experiment. The mouldiness sometimes 
found on bread, is a fungus; take two pieces 
of bread not sufficiently baked, put one of 


*See also Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. 10, page 29. 
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them in a clean cupboard, in which there is 
no mouldiness, in the summer season—and 
put the other at the same time in a similar 
place, but near or in connection with a piece 
of mouldy bread; it will be found that the 
mouldiness will be sooner and more abun- 
dantly communicated to the latter. That 
both will become mouldy at length is true, 
because in the season that tliis ene will 
grow, its sporules will be conveyed by the 
atmosphere in small quantity, but the 
mouldiness will be completed much sooner 
when the sporules are furnished at first in 
wey: 

In plants that flower once, bear seed, and 
die, including annual and biennial plants, o 
which wheat is one, the vital energy begins 
to decrease shortly after the formation of the 
seeds and before its ripening; the absorb- 
ents of the root cease to draw any support 
from the earth; the lower part of the culm 
or straw, becomes ripe, rigid and sapless, 
whilst the upper part remains of a green 
colour, and full of juices, which pass gradu- 
ally from below upward, into the ears or 
seeds; the straw gradually ripening upward, 
as the sap in the straw goes, (probably by 
capillary attraction) to perfect the grain. 

he mildew is frequently found upon 
wheat before, or at the time of flowering, 
when the stalk and sheath being in a vig- 
orous growing state, do not suffer from it, 
and it obtains no hold upon them; but the 
leaves having fulfilled their purpose, are 
weak and become mildewed; the only dam- 
age is, that the sporules are remaining on 
the dead leaves in such quantity as greatly 
to peril the crop, if circumstances favour- 
able to their growth should take place, 
when the straw becemes weakened before 
ripening, and I very much doubt whether in 
any case,a field becomes entirely discol- 
oured with mildew in half a day as some- 
times happens, except the leaves and 
sheaths, had been mildewed previously. 

The particular fungus called mildew in 
England, has been figured and illustrated by 
Joseph Banks, President of the Royal So- 
ciety, by coloured plates much magnified, 
showing its growth, form, action and devel- 
opement, and exhibiting the insertion of its 
rcot-like appendages among the vessels o 
the culm—this work, an octavo of a few 
pages, I have not seen for years; and it is 

robably scarce. It is in the Philadelphia 

ibrary, No. 3759. 

I do not remember the name given by 
Banks to the species described, but I believe 
we have two species known as rust or mil- 
dew. I have not examined them for some 
years, having given up microscopical ex- 


aminations, except in cases of gr 
sity. 1 find in Eston's manual of pet 
two species marked as rust; viz. Pucciny 
graminis and Uredo linearis. py 

For the production of mildew on whe» 
it is necessary—1. That the growth of », 
wheat through age, poverty, or disease, j, 
weak and not vigorous.—2. That the on. 
rule or seed of the mildew be present,» 
That from rain, or heavy dew, so myc) 
moisture be present as will enable the ep, 
rule to adhere to the culm.—4. That ;), 
heat be sufficient for its growth. When ,) 
these circumstances are present, the growth 
of the mildew on the straw is rapid, as the 
colour of the straw is changed in a shor: 
time—but several hours elapse before tho 
root-like processes of the mildew, inserte, 
between the plates and tubes of the culm, 
are so large as to compress the vessels of 
the culm and prevent the ascent of the sap, 
As an evidence of this, it will be found 
possible to clean the straw by rubbing o 
washing. But after a short time the root: 
like processes, force themselves through the 
plates and tubes of the straw, preventing 
any movement of the sap. The stalk re. 
tains its green colour, and does not ripen— 
the grain receives no further addition from 
the sap—the soft part evaporates and shriv. 
els—and the injury seems to be nearly irre- 
parable. The only mode of relief that | 
have heard proposed, is to cut the grain im- 
mediately when dry, bind it up, put it in 
close shocks, and let it stand till dry. | 
have tried this twice, and can only draw 
upon my memory for the result, once with 
partial success, and once without any: the 
weather succeeding being not entirely dry. 
I still believe, that if the straw and grain 
were clear of any wet except the sap, and 
the process of cutting and shocking care- 
fully done, and the weather should remain 
dry for a week, that the wheat would ripen, 
and it is well established, that no advantage 
is obtained by letting it stand uncut after 
being mildewed. We can easily conceive, 
that if the mildew is a fungus of the ne 
ture of a mushroom, the close compression 
in the sheaf and the exclusion of light and 
air, may destroy it; and when that is done, 
the compression on the culm may cease, 
and the attraction of the sap to the head be 
resumed. It is now known that Indian cor 
cut before it is entirely ripe, and put ' 
shocks, continues to ripen for a considerab:¢ 
time. : 

The poisonous nature of many species & 
fungi—their action on the salivary gian¢s 
and the suddenness of their appearance, lead 
me to suspect that the slavering of horse! 
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| 
ous. These sixty, as we learn from the Mount Holly 
Mirror, weighed 24,131 Ibs., making an average of 402 
Ibs. The largest weighed 542,—the smallest 304 Ibs. — 
Ep. 



















st pasture, in some seasons, is owing to 
this or some other species of fungus on the 
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try, and in most countries of Europe, that 
heat growing near to a barberry bush— 
Barberis Vulgaris—is liable to blight or 
mildew, and I have for years suspected, that 
; fungus usually found on the barberry, ap- 

aring like a black speck on the smallest 
branches, is the same that is found on the 
wheat. It would give me much pleasure if 
some person fond of microscopical observa- 
tions, would examine it, and prove the truth 
or falsity of my suspicion. 

If the foregoing views are correct, the 
means of preventing mildew upon wheat, so 
far as it can be prevented, will be those 
that shall cause a healthful and vigorous 
erowth, of which suitable and sufficient ma- 
nures, draining and culture, are the most 
effective—and no land should be sown with- 
out such culture and manure—for if a part 
of the crop should become so weak as to be 
mildewed early—then the sporules or seeds 
thence derived, are always ready to be 
placed in destructive activity, when the 
other circumstances are favourable thereto. 
Aan W. Corson. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Observations on the Potatoe Disease. 


Mr. Eprror,—I have already given you 
some of the results of my observations on 
the potatoe disease. I will now give you 
others. 

You are aware that there are those who 
hold, that the potatoe disease is caused by 
the hot weather. I will make an effort to 
show what influence the heat has upon the 
disease, and thus add another proof of the 
truth of my theory. I noticed, this season, 
after the disease had well commenced, when 
we had a few very hot days, that the disease 
progressed much faster, and threatened to 
destroy every potatoe in this neighbourhood 
that was exposed to it; but after a few days 
the weather became cooler, and being some- 
what dry, the disease was checked, and a 
portion of the crop was saved. Now there 
must be a cause for this, and I will attempt 
to show that cause. 

In order that decay should progress, it is 
necessary that a certain quantity of heat 
and moisture should be present. ‘The more 
of these, the more rapid will be the decay. 
The products of this decay are carbonic 
acid, &c. When the weather was very hot, 
there was sufficient moisture in the ground 
and in the air for the purposes of decay. 
During the night the moisture in the air 
would be precipitated in large quantities 
upon the plants, and in the morning there 
would be a heavy dew. These circum- 
stances, then, being highly favourable for 


Montgomery co., Pa., 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Large Hogs of the Chester Co. breed. 


To rne Eprror,—In a letter received 
from my friend John Worth, Jr., of Chester 
County, he gives the following account of 
the weight of four hogs recently slaugh- 
tered, raised and fed by Moses S. Carpen- 
ter, a neighbour of his :— 


rapid decay, all those plants which had al- 
n : aes barrow, out Ibs. ready seeded, (and there were a host of 
“ third “ 5234 them,) and had commenced decaying, now 
“ fourth (a sow) 4654 rotted very fast, and filled the air with car- 


bonic acid gas. This supply so vitiated the 
air, and rendered it so unwholesome, that a 
large portion of our population became af- 
flicted with fever and ague, bilious fever, 
intermittent fever, and other diseases, so 
much as to check, in a great degree, the 
business operations of the community. Many 
kinds of plants, also, suffered severely, but 
particularly the potatoes—they rotted very 
fast. Shortly after the weather became 
cooler—a portion of the carbonic acid be- 
came absorbed by the forest trees and other 
living plants, and the conditions essential for 
decay not being present in so large quanti- 
ties, the decay progressed more slowly, 
making the supply of carbonic acid not so 
great. The beneficial effect was almost 
immediately felt by the potatoes—they suf- 


Total, 2290 Ibs. 


They wanted six days of being twenty- 
one months old. The sow has had two lit- 
ters of pigs—the last of which were weaned 
only twenty-four days before she was slaugh- 
tered. Mr. Worth was not present at the 
time of weighing them, but supposes it to 
have been done correctly. He adds that he 
had estimated their weight at 2300 lbs. 

Respectfully, &c., Aaron CLEMENT. 

Philadelphia. Jan, 28th, 1847. 


The above were certainly four noble grunters, and 
had reason to be proud of themselves. Even in a 
Ph of sixty hogs lately killed by Isaac Woolston, the 
Heward of the Burlington County Poorhouse, in New 
Jersey, they would have made themselves conspicu- 
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fered less, and the drought continuing, and 
the weather remaining cool, the disease was 
almost entirely stopy Nor was the bene- 
ficial influence of the cool air and drought 
felt alone by the vegetable creation. Our 
population became healthier, and we now 
hear of comparatively few cases of deseaze. 
And what remains of the fruit and other 
crops have ripened finely and been gathered 
in good order. CHEMICO. 
Wilkesbarre, Oct. 22, 1846. 


Alderney Cows. 


Some gentlemen have not thought the 
Alderney cow handsome ; but in truth, she 
is the handsomest of cows for the dairy, al- 
though she may not fill the eye like a tho- 
rough-bred Durham, in good condition, so 
much esteemed by every experienced dairy- 
man; yet there are thousands of families 
who want one or two cows, rich in milk and 
butter, mild, gentle, and intelligent, on ex- 
cellent terms with the milk-maid, and the 
Alderney, of all others, is the cow. She is 
well adapted for the lady of a snug rural 
mansion, and all dairymen would find it to 
their interest to keep two pure Alderneys 
to every twelve cows, the advantages o 
which are well understood in some parts o 
Scotland, and perhaps a dairy of twenty 
well-chosen animals of this breed would 
compete with any twenty cows in the 
United States, when butter of superior qual- 
ity fetches a good price. In short, the finest 
specimen of an Alderney is a true emblem 
of a milch cow, and any person keeping 
this breed merely for the dairy, who once 
gets one, feeds and treats her properly, will 
never be without one. 

A good Alderney cow in Jersey, is ex- 
an to yield 7 lbs. of butter a week, and 
many have been known to produce double 
that quantity for a short period. Some give 
from 16 to 18 quarts of milk per day, dur- 
ing the months of May and June; and I 
was told of numerous instances of cows 
which yielded from 10 to 14 lbs. of butter 
each, in a week. Major Barns, the Gov- 
ernor, informed me that he had a cow which 
gave 25 quarts of milk a day; but ordinary 
cows did not average more than 10 quarts 
a day, yielding 7 lbs. of butter, each, in a 
week. It was stated, that, in summer, 9 or 
10 quarts of milk would produce a pound of 
butter, and, in winter, when the cows are 
parsnip-fed, the same quantity of butter may 
be obtained from 7 quarts. The general 
average yield of each cow, old and young, 
is rather more than 365 lbs. of butter in a 
year, or about 8 quarts of milk per day. 

The cows there, are universally tethered, 


and are moved, watered, and milked 
times a day. They are fed pring; ie” 
lucern or clover, but the quality oe y on 
butter is never considered 0 o, their 
thus fed as when they range on a a 
pasture. _ 
The mllk, when strained stands 
10 inches deep in the vessel, ti] ¢}, 
has all risen, which usually occupi 
days in summer; and in winter, in order +, 
hasten its rising, the vessels are Sieened 
and placed on the hearth at bed-time. ( . 
sequently, skimming is never performed bys 
once, and then not before the milk has - 
come coagulated or turned sour. Ip +), 
operation of skimming, the cream js ¢,., 
detached from the edge of the vesse] all 
round, and then is raised up together, a 
much as possible, and by inclining the he le 
mass over the vessel intended to receive the 
cream, the latter will sometimes slip off 9, 
once from the coagulated milk. At the 
bottom of the vessel there is a smal] hoje 
stopped with a peg, which is occasionally 
withdrawn, in order to drain off the sereys 
or watery portion of the milk, and thereby 
separate it from the cream.—American Ap. 
riculiuralist. : 
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Lasor.—It is labor which puts the great. 
est value upon land, without which it wou)d 
scarcely be worth any thing; it is to that we 
owe the greatest part of all its useful pro. 
ducts: for allow the straw, bran bread, of that 
acre of wheat is more worth than the product 
of an acre of as good land, which lies waste, 
is all the effect of labor; for it is not barely 
the ploughman’s pains, the reaper’s and 
thresher’s toi],and the baker’s labor, that js 
to be counted into the bread we eat; the |a- 
bor of those who broke the oxen, who digged 
and wrought the iron and stones, who felled 
and framed the timber employed about the 
plough, mill, even, or any other utensils, 
which are a vast number, requisite to this 
corn, from its being seed to be sown, to its 
being made bread, must all be charged on 
the account of labor, and received as an ef- 
fect of that; nature and the earth furnished 
only the almost worthless materials, as in 
themselves. It would be a strange catalogue 
of things, that industry provided and made 
use of, about every loaf of bread, before \t 
came to our use, if we could trace them; 
iron, wood, leather, bark, timber, stone, bricks, 
coals, lime, cloth, dyeing drugs, pitch, tsr, 
masts, ropes, and all the materials made use 
of in the ship, that brought any of the com- 
modities made use of by any of the workmen 
to any part of the work; all which it would 
be almost impossible, at least too long, W 
reckon up.— Locks. 





























Machine for Raising Water. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. ‘short leg of the syphon and descend the leg 
: can B D, in a continual stream, with a force am- 
ra he ee ply sufficient to set the machine in opera- 
[ am pleased to find by the frequent an . 
taken of Montgolfier’s Hydraulic Ram, in|} In this manner, by employing a syphon 
the agricultural newspapers and noamiaie instead of a straight pipe, conducting from 
of the North, that this simple, effective, and| the pond or spring to the ram, a fall of six 
inexpensive machine, is likely to be ae twelve inches, which would not afford 
after more generally used for the purpose of] sufficient power to work the ram, may be 
raising water. It is a matter of surprise) increased in power so as to aod of a 
that so beautiful a contrivance should have) |natural fall of many feet. A fall of one 
. become . obsolete and ae = to be} foot - more — nome pra in any emer 
scarcely known except to the scientific. tion, by partly Ourying the ram, s0 as to 
e A few years ago, before these machines|'place it lower than the feeding reservoir; 
had come into use in the United States, I} and the escape of the waste water will not 
! caused one to be constructed near Coving-| impede the working of the valves, for I have 
ton, La. The fall of water requisite tol made it work at a depth of two feet under 
work it being very small, I continued to in-| water, by simply lightening the ro 
crease it by the improvement which I am) at H, of a part of its weight. A fall of five 
about to describe. : | or six feet, is amply sufficient for all ordinary 
3 A B D is a leaden pipe, bent into the||purposes. The power will, of course, be in 
form of a syphon and carried over the bough |proportion to the perpendicular height = the 
of a tree, the short leg A B resting in the||syphon; which cannot, however, be made to 
pond or spring that feeds the scatintinns and |act, if its elevation exceeds nese oe 
the longer leg B D, conducting to and ter- This will give a power of 14 pounds to the 
minating in the machine itself, which is |square inch, if merely the dead pressure be 
placed a few inches lower. C is a funnel||taken into consideration, but a much greater 
communicating with the interior of the sy-||power if the momentum of the descending 
" through an air-tight three-way cock B,|column of water be calculated. The opr 
: aia — + oy ee a vont - the air — _ tate he . 
ater, and a , &@ few inches |Bramah press, will increas 
ower down than the end of the pipe at A, |the enlargement of its horizontal area. An 
o re on - of the same diameter asj|air vessel —— inches square, with : head 
interior of the pipe. of 32 feet, would exert a power on the wa- 
The cocks A and D being closed, the||ter within it greatly exceeding 2000 pounds. 
cock at B is opened, so that water poured|| For the scliumantiot of those unacquainted 
‘ato the funnel C, will fill both legs of the||with the machine, it may here be well to 
‘phon. This being completely filled, the sketch briefly its operation. Suppose B D 
cock B is turned so as to cut off all commu-|H to be a pipe leading from an elevated 
— me, om funnel, leaving the syphon||spring to lower ground, and closed at ey 
open. e cocks at A and D are then||lowest end. H is a valve of leather, metal, 
ee ned simultaneous! , when the water of||wood, or caoutchouc, opening inwards and 4 
“© spring immediately begins to enter the| downwards, loaded with a small weight, and 
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Improvement in Artificial Legs. 
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covering, when closed, a hole in the upper 
surface of the pipe. G is another valve 
opening inwards and upwards into the air 
vessel E, from the lower part of which a 
and escaping from it, drives up and closes 
smaller pipe, K J, conducts to the place to 
which the water is to be raised. The force 
of the current descending the pipe B D H, 
the valve H. The escape of the water at 
H being thus checked, it is compelled to re- 
coil and find an issue by raising the valve 
G, and forcing its way into the air vessel E. 
Meantime the valve H, relieved for a mo- 
ment of the rush and pressure of the water, 
is forced downward by its own weight and 
re-opens the hole. But the compression of 
the air occasioned by the water rushing into 
the vessel E, quickly shuts down the valve 
G, and forces a portion of the water in the 
vessel up the pipe K J, the only escape that 
itcan have. The water rushing down from 
B, is thus driven again to seek egress at the 
valve H, until that valve is forced up by the 
current and closes the aperture, when the 
water again recoils and enters the air ves- 
sel through G; and is once more, when G is 
shut down by the compression of the air, 
driven to escape at H, which has re-opened 
by its own weight, while a part of the water 
left in the air vessel is forced by the expan- 
sion of the air up the pipe K J, in a contin- 
ual stream to its destination. This process 
continues until accident or wear stops the 
working of the valves. The valves make 
from 25 to 80 regular and measured strokes 
per minute, and are set in motion by press- 
ing down the valve at H. 

My first machine was made entirely of 
dash including the air vessel, and worked 
well. But when the syphon was applied 
and the descending current set the valves 
in motion, so great was the power obtained 
that the machine burst with an explosion 
like that of a swivel. The perpendicular 
height of the syphon when this experiment 
was tried, might have been about J0 or 12 
feet. Another put together more strongly, 
with cross-bolts and rivets of iron, withstood 
the pressure, although the water was forced 
through the pores of the wood and stood like 
dew on the outside. 

I believe that Hydraulic Rams are now 
manufactured of cast iron by Reeves, 
who had seen my wooden machine at work 
in 1843 or °44, and afterwards took out a 
patent, He has the credit, and I hope, the 
profit, of first introducing it into general 
use. 

This invention dates from 1796, and is 


Vor. Xi. 
the syphon—a device entirely my oy, 

merely renders it more effective, ang ... 
ables it to be used in almost any situati.. 
avoiding the expense of high dams and |,... 
ponds to create a head of water. The hei... 
to which the machine can raise flyid. .. 
probably limited only by the power of yaj,,. 
and pipes to resist the pressure. A mo). 
rate sized one has been made to send wa;,» 
to a perpendicular height of 300 feet, 


1. H. Srrawerince 
New Orleans, Jan. Ist, 1847. 


Improvement in Artificial Legs, 


Tuts is the title of a most ingenious jp. 
vention, for which letters patent were grant. 
ed to Benjamin F. Palmer, of Meredith, New 
Hampshire, November 4th, 1846. Mr. Palm. 
er’s Artificial Leg cannot be spoken of jp 
terms of too high praise, it has received the 
unqualified admiration of gentlemen of the 
medical profession, and of every skilful ma- 
chinist who has examined it, for the simpli. 
city of its construction, and the perfection of 
its movements. The inventor having had 
the misfortune to lose one of his legs,—aw.- 
putated above the knee—made use of vari- 
ous artificial substitutes therefor, and finding 
how very imperfect ee were—the joints 
clumsy in their articulation—inclined to 
creak and get rickety—presenting an ur- 
natural and unseemly contour, as they were 
operated, with gaps and rough edges for the 
destruction of the clothing encasing them: 
he resolved on trying to invent something 
better and more perfect. 

His mechanical ingenuity, aided by ex 
perimental tests, produced the artificial Jeg 
and foot for which he has obtained a patent. 
To give an idea of its perfection, | would 
remark that Mr. Palmer visited Washington 
during the sitting of the great “ Nationa! 
Fair,” last spring, wearing one of his own 
artificial legs; and that no one had the least 
suspicion of his being supported and wa'k- 
ing on other than natural and handsome’) 
proportioned limbs: the articulation o! ro 
joints was so perfect, and he managed bs 
artificial limb with such freedom, that n'y 
a slight limp could be detected in his g* 
The joints preserve a smooth and nature 
contour in all positions—not straining oF ** 


ments, and can be used for years wine 
quiring repair. A foot and leg, to be a. 
above the knee, is composed of only se" 


parts: it will therefore be perceived a 
mechanical construction is remarkably § 
ple.— Eureka, 


due to one of the brothers Montgolfier, who 
invented the air balloon, My adaptation o 
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Address 


of Hon. Morris Longstreth, before the 
Jeffersonville Agricultural Association, 


of Montgomery county, Pa. 


Ix rising to address the “ Jeffersonville 
Agricultural Association,” you will allow 
me to express my hearty congratulations, 
that you have at length followed the exam- 
sie of the intelligent of other States and 
~ountries, by making an united effort in the 
-reat cause of agricultural improvement. 
«In union there is strength;” and this 
sxiom is especially applicable to the tillers 
of the soil, who, from the nature of their 
employment, must habitually live and la- 
hour, in a measure isolated—and therefore 
eminently feel the necessity of stated meet- 
ings, to discuss matters appertaining to this 
greatest of all temporal interests. 

In thus ae you have not only 
consulted your true advantage, but you have 
also followed the instinct of the age, in con- 
centrating the light of many intellects on a 
given point; and for the benefit of others, it 
may be suggested that your deliberations in 
future should be recorded, and transmitted 
for publication to some agricultural journal. 
In this facility of preserving facts by print- 
ing, lies our greatest advantage over past 
generations, and the germ of improvement 
in all time to come; for no hand can write, 
no tongue can tell, what sublime discoveries 
in the science of agriculture, may have per- 
ished with the myriads who have gone be- 
fore us, from the period when the command 
went forth, “In the sweat of thy face, shalt 
thou eat bread.” For in the midst of his 
toils, the agriculturist may derive new vigor 
to his nerve and new strength to his arm, 
from the reflection, that his occupation, 
blended with that of the herdsman, has been 
especially appointed to man, as the cundition 
of his existence, by the fiat of his Creator. 

Labour, moreover, has been blessed by 
Heaven; and the enjoyment of Paradise it- 
self, without the occupation of the faculties 
vestowed upon him, was totally incompati- 
ble with the happiness of man. This is 
proven by the fact, that when he was cre- 
sted and placed in the garden of Eden, he 
as not to eat the fruits of idleness, but he 
"as enjoined “to dress it and to keep it.” It 
5 nein an ordinary error to imagine 

tthe necessity of labour involves also an 
onerous burden ;—-whereas, all whose fate it 
. = ee 7, occupation, are among the most 

. om of mankind. Idleness on the one 
oman arene labour on the other, 
oad Me extremes, and which is the 

er evil of the two, is a problem very 
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difficult of solution. The happy medium is 
moderate labour and an adequate reward ; 
and this condition, which incidentally in- 
cludes sufficient leisure for the cultivation of 
the social relations, literary pursuits, and po- 
litical duties, is attained in this common- 
wealth, as perfectly as under any system of 
government with which we are acquainted, 
ancient or modern. 

Labour, being of divine institution, and 
necessary to the well-being of man, is there- 
fore honourable; and as nations emerge from 
barbarism to the light of civilization, this 
truth is fully recognized. And while we 
accord to the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
and the miner, the reward due to their use- 
ful pursuits, it will not be forgotten, that to 
the tiller of the soil they owe the very staff 
of life, and that his vocation lies at the root 
of human existence. 

Pre-eminently honourable, therefore, be- 
cause pre-eminently useful, is the life of the 
honest farmer; and if he ever should be 
tempted to repine at his lot, and covet the 
luxuries of city life, let him beware of the 
thorn that lies concealed under the gaudy 
exterior of fashion; and of the vices that 
lurk in the precincts and purlieus of our 
cities. Of the vicissitudes of mercantile af- 
fairs, I can speak with the advantage of 
much personal experience in earlier life; 
and may safely say of my own knowledge, 
that of every ten individuals who devote 
themselves to commerce, under the credit 
system, not more than one is eventually 
successful. Let him remember, on the 
other hand, that in the refined, but highly 
artificial state of society in our cities, our 
most eminent citizens propose to themselves, 
as the appropriate reward for editorial, legal 
and medical ability, artistic merit, and mer- 
cantile success, an evening of existence, de- 
voted to the innocent, natural and pure en- 
joyment of life in the country. 

Cato says,—and we can have no higher 
Pagan authority,—* That the country man 
has fewer bad thoughts, and as his property 
binds him to the state, not so much as a 
pledge, but by the stronger and better ties 
of feeling; so it is natural that a labour 
wholesome to the body, whose powers it 
keeps in exercise; and not performed in 
gloomy dwellings, but in the unrestricted 

ife of nature, in the sunshine and the storm, 
should preserve the mind in perfect sound- 
ness, and thereby cherish a sobriety and 
acuteness of observation, a calm and unbi- 
assed judgment. The free country man, 
who cultivates and reaps his own field, en- 
joys in the progress of the seasons, and the 
nature of his employments, an ever-varying 
and liberal relaxation, without which it is 
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almost impossible that soul and body can be 
maintained in unbroken soundness.” 

In the present enlightened state of the 
public mind, it is requisite that we cultivate 
the intellect as well as the soil; and restore 
to our profession a shadow of its ancient 
dignity; when prophets, poets, and states- 
men, gloried in an art which has been 
trampled upon and despised, only in ages of 
ignorance and barbarism. There is in fact 
no better standard, by which to measure the 
intelligence of a people, than to observe the 
estimate which is placed on agricultural pur- 
suits. Illustrations from classical literature, 
as well as sacred history, crowd upon us at 
this juncture. All the polished heathen na- 
tions of antiquity placed agriculture under 
the special superintendence of some favour- 
ite deity. 

The Isis of the Egyptians, and the Ceres 
and Proserpine of the Greeks and Romans, 
presided over every production of the hus- 
bandman: and the beautiful allegory of the 
retirement of Proserpine to the shades of 
Pluto, for half the year, typified the dormant 
condition of nature in winter, and her re- 
turn, its brilliant revival in spring. Abra- 
ham, David and Elisha, the latter of whom 
was found ploughing in his field, with a yoke 
of oxen, are sufficient examples of the prac- 
tice of the Hebrews. Hesiod, the contem- 
a of Homer, wrote in its praise, and 

enophon, one of the great names of anti- 
quity, not only was a farmer, but the author 
of a beautiful account of rural life 2,200 
years ago. The Romans practised the arts 
of tillage, with a zeal only secondary to 
their military pursuits, as the example of 
Cincinnatus, and the writings of Cato, Colu- 
mella, and Virgil, sufficiently attest. There 
cannot be a better illustration of the honour 
attached by the Persians to the art of agri- 
culture, than the account given of the inter- 
view between the younger Cyrus and the 
Greek General, Lysander, who being led by 
Cyrus through his grounds: “ All these,” 
said the Persian, “1 have myself planned, 
and even planted many of the trees with 
my own hands;” and when the Spartan 
General replied, by an incredulous glance 
at his splendid robes and chains, and armlets 
of gold, he sware to him by Mithras as a 
good servant of Ormuzd, that he never tasted 
ood till he had fatigued himself by labour. 

Tradition has rescued from oblivion and 
transmitted to us, the rudiments of almost 
all we yet know and practice, notwithstand- 
ing much that must have been lost. The 
remains of ancient sculpture and pictures, 
also help to enlighten us, and it is interest- 
ing to view the first rude attempts in form- 
ing the hoe, spade, reaping hook, and plough. 


—~ 


The plough, especially, exhibits every ...: 
of improvement, from the wooden be _ 
with a hard knot for a coulter, down oa 
efficient and scientific implement manos. 
tured in this village by your 
neighbour, Seth I. Roberts. 

The tyro in agriculture may also be «.. 
prised and enlightened by the discoye. 
from the few agricultural works that })., 
come down to us, that nearly all our on). 
nary manures were well known to the 9. 
cients. This is sufficiently exemplifies ), 
a description of a Roman manure heap tj. 
would do no discredit to our own tigos. 
“ Almost every material capable of decom, 
position, which modern science or exper, 
ence has suggested, animal, vegetable, ,, 
mineral, was carried to the manure hea» 
Their manure yards were slightly hollows 
and paved at the bottom.” They were aly 
favourable to ploughing under green crops. 
drill husbandry was in full operation, ap 
threshing machines were invented mor: 
than two thousand years ago. Though we 
do not find any direct mention of plaster 
yet the use of lime was common in various 
nations. Thus it will be seen, notwithstané. 
ing our astonishing strides in other branches 
of knowledge, which consists, however, 
chiefly in the combination and applicatic: 
of well known principles,—yet that in the 
science of agriculture, we are still in ox 
infancy. 

We are indebted for much that has been 
handed down, to the monasteries of the mi- 
dle ages; whose sacred character preserved 
them from the violence of the feudal Barons, 
in whose libraries were sheltered the ances! 
books, and on whose lands were carried m 
almost all the agricultural operations ths: 
could be safely practised. 

In one important branch of our profession 
we are indeed far inferior to the Egyptian: 
and Assyrians, and that is “irrigation.” !t 
is true, in this region, favoured by the lle 
and early rains, we are not under the abs 
lute necessity of following this system, 
though we know its benefits, from the hig 
value of our watered meadows. In Egy? 
there are yet rude attempts made to follow 
in the ancient track, by pumping the waters 
of the Nile into reservoirs and canals. 
the system of artificial irrigation, was pe 
haps best understood in Mesopotamia, ‘0 
land first inhabited by man; a region famous 
for its early civilization and fertility. To" 
country, lying between the Tygris and ¢ 
phrates, and which must have been DF 
granary for the stupendous cities of Baby’ 
and Nineveh, is now almost a desert, *™ 
its teeming population replaced by anne 
wandering Arabs. The happy situatic® ® 
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his Tegion, and the circumstance of the 
bed of the Euphrates lying on a higher level 
chan that of the Tygris, enabled the wise 
Chaldeans to open a perfect net-work of 
spices and canals from the former river, 
hich after irrigating the country, were ab- 
erbed by the soil, or discharged into the 
a the use of the artificial grasses, 
shich is sometimes claimed as a modern 
improvement, was familiar to the ancient 
armers of Italy and the provinces, as we 
sre informed by Gibbon; particularly the 
lucerne, which derived its name and origin 
‘om Media. Other descriptions of clover 
were no doubt introduced with the alternate 
system of husbandry, which must have ac- 
companied the seeding of the artificial 


for the farmer has no superfluous cash to 
throw away on doubtful experiments. His 
money comes hard, and is held tight. To 
succeed in his business he must economize ; 
moreover, experiments in farming are unlike 
those in chemistry or optics, whose results 
are instantaneous—they are the work of 
time; and long years may be consumed in 
doubtful, or disastrous researches. Though 
every good farmer must possess habits of ac- 
curate observation, his attention is neverthe- 
less constantly distracted, by the various du- 
ties of the farm. He has seen speculations— 
that of the Morus Multicaulis, for instance— 
explode like the South Sea bubble. The 
introduction of Merino sheep, likewise, was 
an era of wild and ruinous speculation, 
which some of you = remember. Both 
of these experiments will probably result in 
permanent benefit to the interests of the 
country; but accompanied as they were, by 
so much individual! suffering, it is too much 
to require us to repeat the dose very often. 
We are now invited to introduce the Alpaca 
from South America, on account of its supe- 
rior wool. From its history, and an exami- 
nation of a specimen now in the menagerie 
in Philadelphia, it would appear to unite the 
characteristics of the sheep and camel. It 
has been introduced into Europe, and through 
the medium of a company formed in Boston, 
we may ere long add it to our list of domes- 
tic animals. 

It cannot be expected of individual farm- 
ers in this country, to perform a duty, which, 
if undertaken at all in foreign nations, is the 
work of government. An intelligent friend 
who travelled last summer through Spain, 
informs me that so attentive is that govern- 
ment to this object, that it has recently im- 
ported from Africa large herds of elephants 
and camels, to inhabit an extensive tract of 
waste land, on the banks of the Guadal- 
quiver. To these have been added, with 
more doubtful expediency, a species of tiger, 
comparatively harmless, for the sake of its 
brilliant skin: so that our amateurs need 
only visit the vicinity of Seville, to witness, 
as did my informant, the habits of some of 
these animals in a state of nature. 

Closely connected with our subject, I may 
mention on the same undoubted authority, 
that throughout Andalusia there is now a 

eneral revival of agriculture. The famous 

egas of Granada and Malaga are once 
more blooming gardens, as they were in the 
times of the Moors. The accumulated wa- 
ters of the hills, are during the day dammed 
up in reservoirs; and under the superin- 
tendence of a public officer, they are distri- 
buted through thousands of sluices, to irri- 
gate the fields at night. As a natural 











































se8. 
e Thus do we find ourselves forestalled, in 
the adoption of the artificial grasses and al- 
ternate husbandry; and there is reason to 
believe that we should rather regret our ig- 
norance of the methods of tillage practised 
py the ancients, than deplore their ignorance 
of our improvements. Lucerne is not yet 
fuirly domesticated, and there are individuals 
vet living who have witnessed the introduc- 
tion of red clover into our system of rotation 
of crops. This great ameliorator, I was in- 
formed by the late James Vaux, was first 
imported and sown by him, on a farm in 
this vicinity,—now partly belonging to John 
Shearer, Esq..—previous to the American 
Revolution. From hence it rapidly spread 
throughout the State. Some years ago, I 
tried the experiment of importing white 
clover seed from Germany, in some parts o 
which country it is used instead of the red. 
lt added much to the beauty of the pastures, 
but the excess of it was found too difficult 
to dry, when making hay. Our country 
likewise claims to have been the first in 
which plaster was introduced to stimulate 
crops. The venerable General Scheetz, now 
in his 84th year, remembers when he was 
yet a boy, that a vessel arrived at the whar 
in Philadelphia, containing some lumps o 
plaster among the ballast. A German pas- 
senger, having hired with a farmer in White- 
marsh, informed him of its virtues when ap- 
plied to grass; whereupon a specimen was 
procured, reduced to powder, and spread, 
with such benefit, as to insure for the fu- 
ture, regular and constantly increasing 


Farmers have been accused of parsimony ; 
tnd are perhaps prone to err on the side o 
extreme caution, not only in reference to 
aaa modes of tillage, but especially do they 

‘aur to the adoption of new and untried 
sof animals. This is not surprising, 
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consequence of the revival of agriculture, 
navigation, commerce and manufactures, are 
again flourishing. This gentleman himsel 
wore a beautiful cloth manufactured at Bar- 
celona. Spain has long been treated as a 
colony by England, for the production o 
wool, which England kindly undertook to 
manufacture and return to her, increased 
ten fold in value. The expulsion of Espar- 
tero broke this dependence, and if she can 
succeed in re-annexing Portugal, Gibraltar 
must follow. Then may the noble race, 
which produced a Gonsalvo de Cordova, and 
a Ponce de Leon, after ages of oppression 
and apathy, again commence a career o 
prosperity, which was extinguished in the 
avalanche of gold and silver in the sixteenth 
century, from the new world. 

The most eligible mode, in our country, 
for the introduction of whatever is benefi- 
cial, would be the formation of a company 
in some central position, for the establish- 
ment of Botanical and Zoological Gardens; 
which, located in the vicinity of a great 
city, would soon pay their own expenses. 
Here animals, as well as plants, might be 
gradually acclimated, and when proved by 
experience to be valuable, there would be 
no difficulty in getting them adopted by 
farmers. I am happy to be informed, that 
several liberal minded gentlemen of Phila- 
delphia have had such a plan in contempla- 


tion, to be carried into effect in the vicinity 
of that city. 

The formation of extensive libraries, is 
not the only method of diffusing knowledge 


among men; and it is a subject of regret, 
that the Smithsonian Institute, at Washing- 
ton, connected as it is with Government, 
could not be made subservient to this vital 
interest. 

But, after all, gentlemen, it becomes us as 
intelligent men, whose prosperity depends 
upon our own efforts, to institute an inquiry 
as to the best method of obtaining the ways 
and means. We see ourselves beset with 
difficulties, but we do not labour like those 
without hope. Our greatest burden is ex- 
cessive taxation. This is indeed the burden 
of the farmers’ song in all ages; and arises 
from the fact that land can always be found, 
while money and jewels can always be con- 
cealed. Our legislature, aware of the in- 
justice done to the farmer, has made an effort 
to tax personals; we all know with what 
success. The interest of our public debt 
could readily be paid, if taxation was equal- 
ized in proportion to value and protection. 
But the operation is so much the more se- 
vere upon us; inasmuch as our taxes are en- 
tailed upon us, to support canals and rail- 
roads, whose princi business it is, to 
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transport commodities which c 
petition with, and reduce the 
own productions. If it be true 
says—that 


* Partial evil 's universa] good,” 


we must not complain. We do not ; 

of repudiation: but we demand of onal 
thren, for whose benefit we suffer, just = 
honest equalization of the burden, ent 
for the present: and as a guarantee fy. 
future, we propose an amendaient tp . 
constitution, requiring that the State shal 
contract no debt, without a specia| approye, 
ation for its speedy extinction. oo 

On the other hand, it must be frankly yi 
mitted that our advantages do much predog, 
inate. We have one of the best markers . 
the world, which takes at a fair price, even 
description of our surplus produce. We ha» 
a soil which only requires good managemer: 
to be highly productive. We have the meays 
of procuring manure, which is the very \y 
of the land, in abundance. ae 

The duty on salt, an article so essenty 
to the farmer—which was abolished in Eng. 
land in 1823, and which we have patient; 
borne for more than half a century—bas rs 
cently been reduced. 

We have plaster at a price which is a. 
ways reasonable. Above all, we have lim 
at our doors, cheaper than it can be produced 
elsewhere. This is an immense advantage, 
of which we have not failed to profit. Th 
high and increasing value placed upon lime, 
may be estimated, from a passage in a /ate 
work on calcareous manures, by an eloquent 
French author, M. Puvis. 

“The Supreme Being,” says he, “appetr 
to have placed lime everywhere, at the d» 
posal of the industry of man: he has let 
him to labour in its employment and sow 
times in its preparation: but this is not # 
unrequited labour; for the established law 
of vegetation almost always recompense bin 
by excellent results.” . 

You are however practical farmers, a 
each one of you has, I doubt not, his ows 
peculiar views about manuring the ®. 
ploughing the land, seeding wheat, s 
planting corn. ‘Many a time and oft have 
you discussed the origin of mildew, sms 
and cheat. Amidst much diversity of op! 
ion among farmers, you have perhaps neve 
known a miller who would admit the “f 
ma, that wheat could turn to cheat. © 
this, the millers are supported by the bo 
nists; who assert that like produces like, ¥ 
the world over. If, however, wheat sat 
not produce cheat, it will be admitted r 
the seed of cheat like that of some * 
grasses, must lie dormant for genersti™ 
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. com. AEE yotil ploughing or other change of cireum-||who has written an interesting essay upon 


tsncesy produces vegetation. it would be/|Indian corn, I am enabled to exhibit to you 
, poor return for your kindness in inviting|an ear of native corn; each grain of which 
ne this day to address you, were I to take/jis covered with a husk or glume. There is 
,jvantage of my position, which by courtesy||evidence that this corn has been found at 
simits of no reply, to force upon you my||the base of the Rocky Mountains; and it is 
srude ideas on these disputes “never end-|'certain that it grows wild in South America. 































drean as | 7 
1 bre, MAME soured to invite your attention to efforts made||Upon being cultivated it loses the husk on 
st ans ing, still beginning.” I have rather endea-||the grain, and assumes the appearance of 
) mues ip your noble calling in by-gone days. _ 'iseveral varieties. To the same gentleman 
fOr the in taking a short review of our principal jam I indebted for the rare specimen of fossil 
tO the crops, it will be necessary to refer to my) corn from the neighbourhood of Wheeling. 
> shal own opinions and practice. I shall do so|| The large sample of Gourd seed corn is a 
Dropn. with due roe to oa eee ex-| specimen of the yield of Oregon; this ear 
gerience of others; for of all subjects it having however been produced from seed, 
ly ad least a a —_ oe = agri introduced from that country last season. 
ns a Ce cereetins of eppedio-andiiaaeny: dncioel,; Walter Gciet? oveh; sal 
(ets ip land, ‘ ‘1D, JacKson, ite, ou seed, an 
every mineral ingredients of soils, even in the!|Dutton corn, I am couvinesa the old Penn- 
e hare ame vicinity, that opposite results often oc-||sylvania eight-rowed yellow—the King 
emer, cur in contiguous positions. Experience is,||Philip corn of New England, is in this 
means therefore, the safest teacher, and will re-|\latitude safest and most productive. Safest, 
0 A oer ak Sagal sociated; andliomior i Race apy ak waar wa 
b | it from frost; and most productive 
entiy! firmers shall carry a portion of their svils| from the extraordinary number re ears to 
Eng. to the laboratory of the chemist, to ascertain)|the stalk. I have for many years selected 
lentir the “a Fey quality of manure or stimulus||seed from the most fruitful stalks, which 
aS fe required for any given crop. sometimes produce four perfect ears. Ma- 
ns usually our a ae pee nured in the hill, its yield is, according to 
I8 a it is considered necessary to plough the sod; th 
lime and consequently commences on system of louse to the ree reamauatee tote 
luced — Accordin he -_ oe - eee When to these advantages is added 
tage, the Commissioner of Patents for », whose!/10 per cent. additional price, which is usu- 
Th statistics | shal] hereafter quote, the yield or ally realized upon this vaaiene of flint corn, 
ti Pennsylvania, that year, was 17,126,000)\and the preference given to it by millers 
int a = i de as ) who grind corn and cob together, have we 
juent a ae ion of the British corn laws|not made a strong case! The cob has been 
and the failure of the potatoe crop, havejjestimated to contain more nourishment than 
- made Indian corn an article of immense||bran; and distillation proves it to produce 
. a yao a ey dina a oil _ oe I ar’ ae in 
ome effort of enlightened and solentite men o the ab ew a South seal Saiiaina 
te introduce it into general use, had failed.||with the corn—which is too cased’ 
laws ge poe in — of re es and ee without some admixture. It 
5 ing, ush, as we call it, and Wiltia t in mi 
; Cobbett’s extraordinary efforts proved alike iui 2 Sh ener con tanatial Niisten- 
. unavailing, until the anathema of the latter sion, as well as strong nourishment. For 
ae ae a seemed realized by the||milch cows, we always add one-half of wheat 
and It is sebatie that some inferior descri acne sadn all eves - = ‘otth or ae 
ave tions of corn were indigenous in both Asta meal. fh eg ere Aaah 
ee on this disputed point|| The only author that I know of who has 
Srgentn I's bore eas fd Dict ic Rots ot Amora 
the deste alah certain, from|| Dickens, in his “ Notes on America; who 
lelien 4 ny of the early navigators, that||declares that our corn bread laid Jike molten 
sain aed Mie pees m7 — the aoe _ his stomach: which is the best 
to Pe nt, from Canada||apology he has yet made for the atrabilarious 
ft ays ee likewise dis-|\character of his book. 
in a of nature, especially|| The oat crop, which ] eds tha 
H » especially op, which usually succeeds that 
Steen n Bonpland. By the kindness)\of corn, has important claims upon the good 
Browne, Esq., of Ronn opinion of the farmer—its yield in Pennsyl- 
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vania in 1845, was estimated at 19,826,000 
bushels, being greater than that of any other 
in. 

Though not used in this country as in 
North Britain, for the food of man—and in 
our climate degenerating in weight and 
value; yet as food for horses on a journey, 
it is unsurpassed. It does not possess the 
nutritive properties of corn, but it is exempt 
from its heating and feverish tendencies. It 
succeeds well on land rather cold and wet, 
and perhaps the best oats produced in Penn- 
sylvania, grow upon the table land of the 
Alleghany mountains. It is indeed from 
these more inclement and cool regions that 


we are forced to procure a renewal of our||this crop is not assailed by some of its legion 


seed. There are several varieties of oats 
cultivated, called by various local names, as 


Barley oats, Black oats, and the Tartarian||The weight of the straw is estimated « 


or one-sided oats. This crop has the valu- 
able property by its rapid advance, of over- 


shadowing and discouraging the growth of|wheat and best for the straw. We never 


weeds; and consequently leaves the ground||sow of late years less than two bushels per 
in an admirably clean condition for the wheat||acre. 


and grass crops which follow it. 


heat, the most important of the cereal||wheat in the system of rotation, appears to 
grasses, is, and always has been the great)|be a particular favourite, as Pennsylvania 
object of the farmer. In all countries capa- produced, in 1845, 11,929,000 bushels, or 


ble of producing it, the best lands are de- 


voted to its cultivation. So long has it been| 


under the dominion of man, that it is sup- 
posed all traces of wheat in its wild, or na- 
tive state have been lost. Mr. Buckingham, 
however, in his travels in Mesopotamia, near 
Orfah, the “ Ur of the Chaldees,” found the 
plains covered with a plant, which on com- 
paring it with wheat, he considered to be 
that grain in its native state. 

In very early periods, wheat was a luxury, 


The ancient kings of Persia, who drew from 
each province of their vast empire, the pro- 
duction for which it was most distinguished, 
selected Syria as their granary for wheat; 
and the most beautiful specimen I have ever 
met with, was brought from the vicinity o 
Jerusalem. Thirteen grains were sent to 
me, and every effort was made to propagate 
seed from them. Several germinated, throw- 
ing up stems and developing heads of extra- 
ordinary size. But it was struck by mildew, 
and after the second season ceased to repro- 
duce. The result of this and other experi- 
ments of the kind, are the less to be re- 
gretted, as there is reason to believe that 
any ey of wheat will soon adapt itsel 
to the soil and climate in which it may be 
introduced. 


You must have observed what a change 


has come over the Mediterranean wheat so 


generally adopted by us a few years ago. 
Jt has Jost its exemption from the fly and 


other crops, in which we shall not be 
jected to such dangerous competition. 








ble in our more northern and hilly regions, 
but like oats, degenerates south of the fort 








considered the most valuable for the produc- 
‘tion of manure and the various purposes of 
ithe farm. 


those parts of our State most distinguished 
for oats and rye. A large annual exports- 
the use of which was confined to the wealthy.||tion of buckwheat meal is made to the see 
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mildew, and it is with difficulty q 

ple can any longer be obtained: oo 
parently absorbed into our old red a 
bearded wheat; which was doubtless jp,... 
duced upon the first settlement of the com. 
try, and found to be well adapted to the «» 
Pennsylvania, though producing 12,55) (yy) 
bushels of wheat in 1845, was surpassed \y 
Ohio and New York; and as Michioay 
Wisconsin, and Iowa are entering into th, 
arena, it may be wise in us to look to som 


grb 
SU> 


Though we all know by sad experience. 
that a season seldom passes during which 


of enemies, yet perhaps our average produce 
is nearly es much per acre as in England, 


about twice that of the grain; and early 
cutting is found to be both safest for the 


Rye, which is sometimes substituted for 


nearly four times the amount of any other 
State. The quality of the grain is admin- 


eth degree of latitude. Rye straw may te 
Buckwheat is extensively cultivated in 


ports, both north and south of Philadel plus. 
The crop of 1845 produced 3,322,000 bushels. 

Barley has almost been banished from the 
list of our staples, and the Philadelphia 
brewers are forced to depend chiefly upon 
New York for a supply. The crop of 1s» 
was estimated at only 141,000 bushels. 

In these statistics we are surprised to ine 
the very large amount of 1,600,000 lbs. 0! 
sugar, 535,000 lbs. of tobacco, and 41,37 
lbs. of silk cocoons, credited to Pennsylvani 

The potatoe crop has been failing gre“ 
ally for several years; and in 1845 was es 
mated at 5,497,000 bushels. 

The potatoe had exhibited a gradual dete- 
rioration in constitutional stamina, long be 
fore it was overtaken by the fatal rot; _— 
is now producing such disastrous effects 1 
the old world. The importance of oe 
ture in the eyes of statesmen, has awe 
been more strongly developed than “ts 
when kingdoms are convulsed, and emp 
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thrown, by the failure of a crop|| Ist year. Manured and limed; ploughed 
pay be over : bie times, in May, June and August; har- 


o Poay perhaps be laid down asa princi-|rowed and seeded one bushel and three 


se, that any plant propagated ee acre of wheat, which was plough- 
wots or layers for a long period, that is car} under. 
sable of reproduction from the seed, will}; 2nd. Clover seed sown on wheat in the 
Yanan and finally fail. And the seed) spring, six quarts to the acre, which was 
- -» these emasculated plants, will natu-|/pastured after harvest. ; 
a ae of the weakness of the parent|| 3rd. Plastered clover in the spring, one 
ne We shall therefore be under the ne-|/bushel per acre; cut in June, and ploughed 
cesitY of renewing our seed from the An-|\under second crop, and seeded again with 
des or some — ee i ao Sema eet 
we can be found in a state of nature. In)! , eat—same as No. 2. 
the a time, as the blight has not visited} 5th. Pastured early in the season, plough- 
ss with anything like the destructive effect)ed under second crop in August, and sowed 
t bas had in other countries, we may, by) wheat. 3 i, 
the choice of light and dry soils, succeed in|} 6th. Wheat again, and rye sowed on 
nising a sufficiency for our domestic con- ae aS i 0s Manuals 
sumption; for without the potatoe, the din- th. Sowed clover seed in spring on rye. 
or table would be a desert. Sth. Ploughed under clover sod and plant- 
"T hough the laws of vegetation require a)ed corn; and next season recommenced. 
mite TIa aeediea ame och: endans.alivads slotes'ban need seeaaceee ae 
vation of all cro at are not natu 0 ? . 
oul yet the skill of man can so modify Irye, one with corn, two with clover, and one 
‘ ese laws as to bend them to his necessi-|/fallow. The produce had one season reach- 
as led as high as 1,400 bushels of wheat, 600 
3 There is living in Northampton county, || bushels of corn, — 300 oe of rye. : 
onsylvania, on the banks of tie Lehigh,|| It is only of late years that science has 
— a man, whose success in falling|\discovered and applied the animal and vege- 
upon a system of rotation, by which he could||table refuse of the manufactories of Phila- 
obtain the greatest possible yield of wheat, delphia to the use of the farmer. A com- 
ina given term of years, has caused it to be! mencement has been fairly wan and the 
enerally adopted in that fertile region. It)\glue boilers, skin dressers, colour manu- 
called. Shetmer's system, after the disco- facturers, wool combers, and sugar refiners, 
veret, Jacob Sheimer, whom I had the curios-|/now contribute to the fertility of the soil, 
ity to visit at his et arene od ae _ recently ~ a een 
some years ago; and from whom I obtained) Poudrette, guano, an nedust, are also 
the iSodenaenmnahe ‘considerably used. All these manures I 
When a young man with a large family) have seen applied with manifest, but various 
of children growing up around him, and oe Temeeainge. My own experience has been 
eet ae aeenr ; he plainly per a re of ” omen wn > mud, plas- 
ceived that under the rude practice then \ter, lime, and stabie manure. 
existing, he would not be be to maintain|| Bonedust has not on our heavy, rich soils, 
them. He often thought over his difficul-||produced anything like the eflects described 
tes while following the plough, and at/|in England; and the consequence is, that 
ength determined upon his plan; which||bone gatherers are constantly travelling far 
followed up without faltering, has conducted||into the interior, collecting bones, which 
bum in the decline of life to ease and afflu-||are ground in Philadelphia and shipped to 
ence. Liverpool. From this we may infer that 
When I saw him he had resigned the||the field of Waterloo is exhausted. _ 
tctive duties of his farm to a son, who was|| He who uses or consumes upon his own 
following in his footsteps; after having him-||land the straw or hay of his fields, selling 
ace er his system of rotation for - lon! 1 aap of pene son? his fat cattle, 
Jars, with a constant improvement in thel/and butter, may keep his land in an improv- 
guality of his land; which indeed had the|l|ing condition; and aided by lime and plas- 
‘omistakable stamp of fertility upon it. ter, need look no further for manures. The 
he farm contained one hundred acres,||process of returning to the soil the culm or 
which was divided as nearly as possible into||straw it has produced, is recuperative and 
“ight fields of twelve and a half acres; each||reproductive, and is a wise provision of na- 
* which was carried through an eight years’||ture to save land from a tendency to steril- 
*otation, ity. Whoever sells hay or straw, should 
Commencing with a fullow field, he replace every ton sold, with an equal weight 
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of manure. For actual experiment has 

roved, that each ton consumed or littered 
in stables, produces much more than its ori- 
ginal weight in manure. 

After all that has been said about com- 

ting, candor obliges me to confess, that 
lem research, enquiry, and some practice, 
incline me to the opinion, that the most eco- 
nomical method of applying manure, is di- 
rect from the stable to the soil. I have thus 
applied raw manure to corn ground and 
nlooghed it under, and as a top dressing for 
grass sod at all seasons, except the depth of 
winter and in mid-summer, with results that 
were not only satisfactory, but surprising! 
Shakspeare, from whom even farmers may 
gather instruction, says: “Do not spread 
the compost on the weeds to make them 
ranker,” which proves the practice of top- 
dressing in his time. 

If we could conveniently get our manure 
from the stable spread upon the field where 
it was wanted, and ploughed under, the field 
itself would be the great compost heap, or 
laboratory, saving to the soil an immense 
amount of gaseous evaporation. This prac- 
tice has been introduced into England on a 
large scale; and some of its advocates go 
so far as to attribute to it a saving of one- 
half the manure. The experiment is worth 
trying, because it could not result in any 
loss; but as the question is important, and 
our time too limited to go fully into it, I beg 
leave to refer you to an admirable article on 
the subject, in vol. 7, p. 585, of the “ Quar- 
terly Journal of Agricultare”—which can 
be obtained in the Philadelphia Library, and 
perhaps in that of Norristown. 

In approaching the conclusion of this long, 
and I fear tedious discourse, | am also ap- 
proaching a branch of our subject, upon 
which it is protable I shall have the misfor- 
tune to differ from many, for whose judg- 
ment ! have great respect. 

In advocating the careful preservation of 
old pastures, and even recommending a large 
increase of permanent natural grasses, it 
will be understood that I confine my views 
to a marketable distance from Philadelphia. 
This area is, however, constantly extending 
with the annual increase of that great city; 
and a consequently augmented consumption 
of the products of the dairy. ‘The fine taste 
displayed in favour of ice cream, its recom- 
mendation by the physicians in many cases 
of illness, and above all the submission of 
the patient in swallowing it, indicate a tre- 
mendous increase in its consumption. To 
supply this demand many milk and butter 
farms are already appropriated; and the 
production of butter will necessarily be frony 
a greater distance. When to this is added 
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an acquaintance with the 
—— of Devonshire, 
to tasted to be perh 

perhaps m 
foe ice cream; you will aeenina ‘ee 
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famous Clotted 


which requires on}, 


cessity of a vast addition = 
lands, of fine natural ress, for year 
vicinity is so celebrated. ms 

The abundance and sweetness 
tures, and the peculiar variety » 
which they are composed, seem 
that nature intended to afford ys 
in the adoption of a system whic 
additional and indispensable mer; 
— _ profitable. 

any farmers‘may be deter 

prehension, that sane is we. cue 
their plantations that could be made bn 
jtain grass. They imagine it would rn 2 
comic try the experiment, at bal 
: * hem cord = expense bestowed upon land 

Hage, and in due season they 
- find their pastures the most profitable 
and least expensive parts of the estate. _ 

It is difficult to mtroduce new systems 
and when in pursuance of a conviction that 
this was the true plan, I commenced ton 
dressing old timothy sod, instead of plough. 
ing it for corn, I was told that our land wn 
not natural to grass, and that top-dressing 
would never answer. The result has bees 
however so encouraging in producing green 
grass, that at this time we plough but one 
field a year, and hope ere long to be able to 
sustain a cow on every two acres of sd, 
with pasture in summer and hay in winter 

Isaac W. Roberts, Esq., of Lower Merion, 
well known as an eminent farmer, has 4 
field in grass, which has not been ploughed 
for near 7 a quarter of a century, and which 
he considers the most profitable on his place; 
and there are examples in England, of pas 
tures being preserved for a century. 

It must be a source of high gratification 
to the German population of Pennsylvans, 
that in the career of experimental and x 
entific agriculture, their father land is 
advance of the other nations of the world 
Ignorance and egotism have too long wit? 
held from Germany, the homage due to th 
oe order of intellect, and a persevering 
industry unparalleled by any other people; 
and in addressing an audience, many 
whom claim that country for their father 
land, it may be pardonable to advert to her 
titles to respect. 

In Agriculture: Liebig, Thaer, and Ber 


r. 
In Poetry: Goethe, Schiller, and Kop 
stock. ) 
In History and Antiquities: Niebo> 
Heeren, Hurter, and the brothers Schlegel; 
and that model of travellers, Baron Hom 
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idt; with a host of authors, whose annual, 
| ry labours equal those of France and 
msi combined; all vindicate her title! 
the respect and gratitude of mankind. 

” She also from remote periods of antiquity, 
+ her conquests and emigrations, scattered 
«rand wide the seeds of liberty, and it is 
eually to Germany, that Franks, Goths, 
Lombards, and the Saxons of England, owe’ 
ie spirit and substance of free institutions. 
ind though Germany dwells at present in| 
soarent apathy, yet we have reason to be-| 
weve that the intelligence of that land is) 
sjently preparing for a bloodless revolution. 
The immigrants from no other country slide 
sith more alacrity and ease into their du- 
ves as citizens of this republic. ; 

But it is as farmers, that we desire to 
seak of the German population of Pennsy!- 
vapia; and surely no man who has travelled 
sod observed, can doubt that in the particu-| 
lyr line of farming which seems most con-| 
genial to their habits, viz: the production off 
wheat, they are surpassed by none. It may. 
be remarked that they follow this up by, 
their skill as millers, and persevering to the 
end, we find them established in our towns’ 
und cities, as bakers, to the exclusion of al! 
competition. ‘ 

Among the many disparaging stories cur- 
rent with a class who measure al] by their 
own puny standard, was one some years 
ago, which attributed to Pennsylvania al 
tendency to Agrarianism. An eminent ju- 
nst of a neighbouring State, who yet sur- 
vwes to do honour to his country, listened 


——_ 
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Vinegar Making. 
By Pror. L. D. Gate. 


Goop — is not universally found 
amongst the farmers of our country. In the 
\Western States it is rare to meet with a 
good article, and yet it is as easy and prac- 
ticable as any other product of the farm. 
In New England, vinegar is general!y made 
from apples, by throwing aside into an empty 
cider barrel stationed in the garret, all the 
drippings of cider, sour beer, &c., and draw- 
jing out from time to time for the uses of the 
table, and for pickling. 

In the Western States it is often made of 
diluted whiskey, mixed with sour beer and 
other fermenting liquors. . 

In Texas it is frequently made by sour or 
green grapes, and the washings of whiskey 
barrels. This makes an inferior article, 
being a mixture of acetic acid or true vine- 
gar, and a combination of tartaric acid and 
‘potash. Vinegar is an article of great an- 
'tiquity, it is often mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and is manufactured both here 
and in Europe, by two general processes, al] 
others are but modifications of the one or 
ithe other of these. The first is the distilla- 
— of wood in iron cylinders, and conden- 
sing the acetic vapor by cold water: the se- 
jcond consists in the acetic fermentation of 
saccharine or alcoholic liquids. 

In England the vinegar is made either 
\from the distillation of wood, or from the 
fermentation of malted liquors. 

In France it is manufactured from sour 


to these charges, and at length decided to|| wines, and hence the name vin-aigre—wine- 
become personally acquainted with a people|/sour. 


fom whom such evils were expected. | 


In Germany it is made both from sour 


met with him on his return from a tour||wines and from whiskey. English vinegar 
trough one of the richest agricultural dis-||generally contains sulphuric acid. Indeed, 











ints of the State; perfectly relieved from ‘this is allowed by government to the amount 
bis apprehensions and amused at his own||of two to five per cent. As this prevents 
tredulity. “Sir,” said he, “I fear no politi-||the formation of mother, which is a vegeta- 
tal danger from a population with such wives||ble substance, I presume this object must 
aod children; with such barns, houses and/|constitute the basis of the permission. I 
lands, and with the habits of persevering||am somewhat strengthened in this view, 
mustry, peculiar to your German popula-||from having been applied to by an Ameri- 
hea.” can, who had shipped vinegar to England, 
For the attention and kindness with which||desiring to know how he could prevent the 
you have this day honoured me, you will||formation of * mother” in vinegar, as much 


“wever but an additional instance of your 
~ ess to welcome to hospitality and 
freundschaft,” all who with honest views 
fair intentions, desire to enlist them- 


‘ves in the 
panty formern ranks of the Montgomery 


ehtdei tiie? acne te 
Ovr winter has not been a severe one, 
- little opportunity has been afforded for 
plough to operate. 






ee. to accept my hearty thanks. It is||had accumulated in the article sent out, 


which could not be sold on that account. 
The remedy in such a case is sulphuric acid 
two or three per cent. 

Many years ago it required months to 
make good vinegar, but by the aid of sci- 
ence and much practical skill, the Germans 
have introduced a process by which the 
work of months is brought within the com- 
pass of a few hours. The best of vinegar 
is now made in from two to four hours. 
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aan 2 eas cient feet high, and|| In from forty-eight to seventy : 
; er, it is practicable tothe thermometer wi y-*¥0 hog 

m . will begin . wen 
Sea forty gallons in a day of stand from eighty-five . ae and wi 
The a barns iis ‘When it has reached eight "an degrees 
pparatus used in the quick, or Ger-|draw out from the fa Y°SIX degrees 

on aie is very simple in its construc-|| vinegar and pour up a tae pailfil of the 
10D, a ; ’ ore, ore 
It 0 Co ayers be not enough to run again on r it 
ees enema 0 - mes “dl stave, as||the shavings, more vinegar must bee 
; or of two whiskey, or mo-| plied. F fi & St be ayy. 

lasses hogsheads: or | : ee or a few of the first fi 
g: ; astly, it may be made may requi Urst feedings » 

’ quire more than a pai _ 

of two wine butts: the latter, perhaps, is||mometer in the ate ace ther. 
SINK we 


referable. The chi 
Pp e chines of the lower one, || veral degrees, and must be left quiet yp:) 





and the lower chine of the upper | 
: are | 
trimmed off, so that the oom ee si -s ioe. eee aoe ca iae eighty-six degrees 
received into the lower one. But previ } quire several hours; 
. . ° e 3) : UTS: 
to = er the upper part of he hashes ete Few. ete tte eee, and » 
cask, and both heads of the upper one sh Idi as ; ais of an hour, unt 
the liquid and shavi an? OR 
be removed, an@ the cask oe snould) q , shavings are sufficiently s 
ae - e clean. y . : : ¥ sour 
set E in its place, and bore eight small eles llvutenee, beet ett Sinaie fs by ~ taste of the 
say half an inch in diameter obliquely d et har ce y analysis, 
warts for the purpose of alii ae * er teey col oeaioy bene well acid. 
acidify the vinegar stock. The irection|| Pars ber? arily heat up so as tp 
vinegar from running out at the holes. . Powe 3 re the following manner: 

We will suppose the stand set up in its|isure of a of athe 7 for stock one mes. 
since, don. nett atgp io io. Kl Kteseaee wk Well ee mame 
ou athor shoves. ‘Tigmel.e tee ball a0 so were and if you have any old 
but other wood may be substituted, as black'|sure of it to the stoek re may add one mes 
birch, ash, white or black oak, whit | : parr. 

: : shite poplar Of this mixt 

&c. | he last ie often me b ’ ixture you may pour up two an 
. sed, but =| y ue 

comes bad and should be renewed ‘ot leasiland the heat has when it has run through, 
ence in theese youta, and declan . st) al t has again come up to eigiity- 
has a slight bitter taste. haus Seat eee grannies in the chimneys,—say in aboot 
that oplite well will Ao," "Che shavings shonidien. and BA ie rom faa «iodide 
be made in a particular wa ° = ; ? . roug a second time 
y; they should be||when if the stand be 1 

the thickness of an eighth of an i i. tne stan e in good order, the 
inches long, and ited toll ~ ogexea ventas is finished; otherwise it must bk 
should be an inch or an inch and eidieais rough a third time, when the heat has 
wide. a halfjjagain come up to eighty-six degrees. Sup 

They are best made by planing with a peed saad peta: os ae 
wide and open-mouthed plane from | | ane wu be fed when We 

the edge heat reach hty-si 
of a plank cut int , ; es eig ty-six degrees. 

feumiis, o twelve or fourteen inch’ i strength of vinegar is a matter @ 
The next thing to be done, i much importance to the buyer as well as © 

F ,» is to fi 1* 3 tite 

the stand to within eight inches of ein 4 eg yews et By 5 teagan ooe 
and there support by means of wooden a weight of it. one a Seath aad 
a hoop on the ins! | Is generally ascertain 
p on side, sufficiently thick to||by carbonate of potash, which neutralizes 
support on it a false head filled with quarter)|the acid. The vi : —paeerr 
holes; say two inches apart, and with two|linto a gl ean aha pigment see 
chimney holes one and a half inch diameter |two o on ial filled’ ees 
for the purpose of ventilation. The stand| ae Tae ne lled with dry carbonate 
is now ready for working, and is put in ope- - the a exactly balanced ins a 
ration by procuring sufficient good eee acd on” A cope ee and smell eee a 
to thoroughly wet the shavings by a aa : t sd Notts until litmus mr . 
it on the false head. ‘The attain ON oe coat eran becomes violet blue, Inst! 
wor attainment of this|of red. Weigh again the carbonate of po 
point is known by the liquor running out|lash, and ded et oe ity used—it is be 
freely through the faucet below. l pe ’ duct the quantity used—i' © a 
os aah eeeeeenaber ik dhe ae te nee I see of the strength of the vine? 

neys, lay a cover ove | ee . 

aad to itself. The tee ne es, mg commercial yang will — 
Se ee perature of the)thirty grains of carbonate of potash—"et! 
ones seventy to eighty de-||strong ar such as is used in white lew: 
|| works, will neutralize thirty-six to 
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a ¢ whiskey, and the latter fifteen or twen- 
a per cent. 
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— The former requires ten per cent. 











‘When a person makes his own vinegar 
ccording to the directions here given, he 
might, i he chose, substitute for the stock 
sade of whiskey and water,—sour beer, 
cider slops, the washings of cider barrels, 
(ec. &c., and instead of working the stand 
tourly, or every two hours, as when it is 
nade a business, the vinegar would be drawn 
ot and poured up every time any new ma-| 
terial is added to it; and in this case the air 
boles, instead of being bored eight inches 
fom the bottom, should be at or above the} 
bulze of the lower cask, so as to allow of| 
‘oom for the vinegar to be kept on hand. 
In this case, the size of the holes for supply- 
ng air should be one-eighth of an inch in- 
stead of one-half an inch. It may be re- 
marked, that these directions are sufficient) 
for the purposes of the farmer or any one 
who desires to make his own vinegar, but 
they are not critical and minute enough for; 
the manufacturer. Much skill and experi- 
ence are requisite to compete with those 
already in the business. For it is a distinct 
and large business, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York, where not less than 
fifteen or twenty thousand gallons are daily 
made in and about the city, consuming some 
fifteen hundred or two thousand gallons of 
proof whiskey.— Eureka. 


























Tue distresses in Ireland and Scotland, on account 
of short crops, do not by any means appear to abate. 
We who are here in the midst of plenty, and pros- 
perity, cannot realize the horrors of neighborhoods 
suffering for lack of food, or of individuals dying with 
starvation. In her speech from the throne at the 
meeting of Parliament on the 19th ult, the Queen 
calls the attention of her legislature with the deepest 
concern, to the dearth of provisions which prevails 
in Ireland, and in parts of Scotland. In Ireland es- 
pecially she says, “the loss of the usual food of the 
people, has been the cause of severe suffeiings, of 
disease, and of greatly increased mortality among the 
poorer classes.” Louis Philippe, also in his addresses 
at a late opening of the Chamber, adverts to “ the 
sufferings which this year press upon a portion” of the 
French population, and asks that every facility may 
be afforded to his government, to administer the 
needed relief. 

Bread stuffs and provisions, generally, have taken a 
still further rise in our markets, and large amounts 
are continually shipped to England. Contributions 
throughout the country are liberally handed over to 
be transmitted for the alleviation of the necessities 
of the destitute and perishing. Wheat flour is worth 
$6 to $7—wheat, $1,20 to $140 per bu.—corn, 8c. 
to 100c., while pork and beef are from $5,50 to $7, 
per hundred, according to quality. 

































































































































































We would invite attention to the article on the 
improvement in carriages—more particularly in 80 
far as the axles are concerned. See p. 212. 


We have never seen any vinegar manufactured in 
this ertifcial,—or if our readers would rather,—this 
wientific manner, at all to equal the genuine article 
made from good substantial cider. This it is true, 
is not made in one day, nor in a hundred: it requires 
ume. In order to procure a good article, we have 
latterly been in the habit of obtaining from our 
grocer, say a couple of gallons of his best cider vin- 
egar, and mixing that with another gallon of wine 
vinegar, This makes a condiment worthy of any 
mans cabbage, and we recommend the city lover of 
good Vinegar to try it.—Ep. 









A month ago we published Morris Longetreth's an- 
swers to certain inquiries made by the State Agricul- 
tural Society of South Carolina. Ifi our present num- 
ber will be found an Address delivered by the same 
individual on the llth ult. before the Jeffersonville 
Agricultural Association. The Society requested a 
copy for publication, and one was kindly forwarded 
for insertion in the Cabinet. We copy from the Nor- 
ristown Register On comparing it with the article 
referred to above, a little repetition may be observed, 
but we concluded it were a pity to diminish its value 
as a whole, by any omissions: it is therefore given 
entire. 






















How TO TREAT BREAD WHEN TAKEN FROM 
THE OvEN.—Never set it flat on the table, 
ts it sweats the bottom, and acquires a 
ted taste from the table. Always take 
it out of the tins, and set it up end way, 
“aning against something. If it has a 
thick, hard crust, wrap it in a cloth wrung 
sot of cold water. Keep it in a tin 


1 . 
a im a cool place, where it will not 
reeze, 










Since the publication of our last number we have 
been advised by the Chairman of the Committee, 
whose names appear to the Report on Manure on page 
192, that that Committee do not endorse the senti- 
ments expressed in that Report—that they never saw 
it before its publication—and that their names were 
used without their authority or consent. We took it 
from a pamphiet containing the transactions of the 
New Castle Agricultural Society. 
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aan have seen it stated, that ten thou- 
"nd barrels of onions are annually raised 


2 the adjoining towns of Salem and Dan- 
*rs, in Massachusetts, 












Tue quantity of rain which fell in the Ist month, 
1B47, WAS «.necceees et ee cece ceccascececcceces 4.73 in. 
Penn. Hospital, 2nd mo. 1st. 
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Through the courtesy of our friend Thomas B. Fio- 
rence, Secretary of the Board of Controllers of the 
Public Schools of the city and county of Philadelphia, 
we have been furnished with detailed accounts of the 
operations of the Board for the year ending the last 
of 6th mo., 1846. 

We have looked over them with great interest, and 
could not avoid being favourably impressed with the 
advantageous working of the extended machinery. 
The statements in relation to the Central High School 
are particularly valuable. 

The aggregate expenditures of the Public Schools 
of the county for the year, was $247,418.34. The num- 
ber of children in the schools at the date of the Re- 
port was 37,025, and the number of Teachers 561, of 
whom 80 were males, and 481 females. 


——— 


Three months ago on page 13], we gave an excel- 
lent receipt for curing hams. Many of our readers 
know that after they are cured and smoked, it is often- 
times no easy matter to keep them satisfactorily 
through the warm season. The Editor's plan—and it 
is the best we bave fallen upon in a p@actice of more 
than thirty years—is, to envelope the ham completely 
in two or three newspapers, and put it in a muslin 
bag. Let there be a string put through the hock, say 
six or eight inches long, by which it may be hung up 
—draw the mouth of the bag tight, and tie it round 
the string. It is better to let the ham, when sus- 
pended in the closet or cellar, bear upon its own 
string, rather than upon that of the bag in which it is 
enclosed. The bag will be injured, if the ham bears 
upon the bottom of it. 


The &th No. of Colman’s Tour, treating of Crops, 
Live stock, Dairy Husbandry and Manures, has come 
to hand, and will be found of equal interest with any 
of its predecessors. H. Colman is now on the conti- 
nent, and the succeeding two Nos. will probably treat 
on the agriculture of the parts he may visit. We 
would much like to furnish more of our subscribers 
with this highly valuable work. Price complete in 10 


Nos., $5. 


wy SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 


The subject matter of which, may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of ten lines 
or leas; and so in proportion for each additional line. 
Payment in advance. 


Fruit & Ornamental Trees. 


Tus subscriber offers for sale an extensive assort- 
ment of Fruit & Ornamental Trees of the most ap- 
proved varieties, of fine size and warranted true to 
their respective names. Orders may be left with J. 
Tatum, No. 50, N. Fourth street, where catalogues 
may be obtained or E. P. Middleton, No. 9 Market st. 

EZRA STOKES, 

Mt. Laurel, near Moorestown, Burlington co., N. J. 


Second month 15th, 1847. 


SEED STORE, 
No. 23 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber keeps cowstantly a supply of White 
and Red Clover, and other grass seeds; fresh Perey aie! 
Rye-grass, and Lucerne seed. Field seeds, consist, 
of choice Spring Wheat, Barley, Potatoe Oats, a 
ern and other seed-corn. Also, in season, Pryi; and 
Shade Trees. Garden and Bird seeds generally. Cus 
no in parcels to suit purchasers. 


M. 8. POW 
Philad., Feb., 1846. POW _ 


PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Devoted to Western Agriculture, Mechgn. 
ics, and Education; 


Vou. 7, 1847. 
Published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, by 


JOHN 8S. WRIGHT: 


Containing 32 very large octavo pages, besides a colowred 
cover of 16 pages, with advertisements, anecdotes & 
and liable only to single newspaper postage. 


JOHN 8S. WRIGHT & J. AMBROSE WIGHT, Fe; 


TERMS—$1 per annum, six copies for $5, thirteen 
for $10, payable invariably in advance. Al! commu. 
nications must be sent free of postage. 

Every intelligent person at the East or South wishes 
to know, or should wish to know, the condition and 
progress of the West. Therefore they should take and 
read the Prairie Farmer, which will supply them with 
more reliable information than they can obtain iu acy 
other way, unless they spend hundreds of dollars is 
travelling. 

This is no ephemeral publication, for it has reached 
its seventh year, and has a circulation of nearly 3® 
copies, chiefly at the West, and has at least a respert- 
able standing among kindred publications. The mat- 
ter is almost wholly original, and a large share is sp 
plied by correspondents, more than 350 in number 
from all parts of the West, which makes the paper 
practical, and western in its character; and being 
published chiefly for home circulation, there is no & 
tempt to exaggerate or deceive. The information (a* 
be relied upon as truthful. 

The SIX BACK VOLUMES, stitched in covers, ®> 
ject to newspaper postage, and the 7th, as issued, ¥"! 
be sent for $5; and there are no works published whi 
furnish so large an amount of information concer" 
the West, or its agriculture. 


We really think there is abundance of truth is 
what our triend J. S. Wright says above of the valet 
of his paper; and certainly every farmer west of 
mountains, and many hundreds east of them, aftet 
having always of course, first subscribed and pat 
the Farmers’ Cabinet, can hardly spend 2 delle © 
better purpose, than by securing it at onee. |! will 
give us pleasure to receive subscriptions at this 
for the Prairie Farmer.—Ep. 
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COATES’ SEED STORE, 
No. 49 Market Street, 
FRESH TIMOTHY SEED, 


Of various qualities, from good common seed to the 
purest and finest that can be produced, 


net 


Valuable Farm at Private Sale. 


Tur subscriber offers for sale the valuable FARM 
oa which he has resided for a number of years past, 
atuated in East Bradford Township, one mile west of 
the flourishing Borough of West Chester. It comprises 
,pout 60 acres of naturally fertile and well improved 
isnd, under good fence, and well watered. The build- 
ings are of stone, large, and in good repair. The man- 
gon is pleasantly situated, possesses many conveni- 
encies, and is of modern finish, 44 feet front by 32 feet 
deep, with an eight feet entry, two rooms on each side, 
sesides kitchen and wash-house, and six rooms in the 
second story. Pure water is introduced into the house 
and barn-yard by means of a force pump and water 
wheel propelled by a never failing stream. 

The grounds are planted with fruit, ornamental 
trees and shrubbery, with a good orchard in full bear- 
ing. There are also a three-story barn, 40 feet by 56 
feet, a carriage-house, work-shop, ice-house, wood- 
house, and an excellent and convenient milk-house, 

This property is eligibly situated on the main road 
from West Chester to Lancaster, in an unexception- 
able neighbourhood, and offers considerable induce. 
ments to one wishing to retire from active business, 
or to engage in agriculture on a moderate scale. 

Apply to the subscriber, residing thereon, or to John 
Lippincott, No 65 Marshal street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES LIPPINCOTT, 
%, West Chester, Chester county, Pa- 


















TOGETHER WITH A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


GRASS & GARDEN SBEDs, 
of ae finest Quality and best Varieties,—Bird 
JOS. P. H. COATES. 


Successor to George M. Coates. 
Sept. 15th, 1846. 





PHILADELPHIA 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


No. 291 Market Street, North side, between Seventh 
and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 


The subscriber has just received from Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts, an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and Ma- 
son's improved Eagle, Subsoil and other Ploughs, 
which have been so much approved by the principal 
Agricultural Societies in New England the several last 
years; also Bennett's Cultivators and Stevens’ Self- 
Feeding Hay and Straw Cutter, a late and very valu- 
able improvement in that kind of implement; Grain 
Cradles, &c.; an assortment of Ruggles, Nourse and 
Mason's Self-Sharpening Ploughs of the form and mo- 
del of those above named, are daily expected. T. F. 
has and will constantly keep a large assortment of 
Farming Implements, as Fan Mills, Straw and Hay 
Cutters, Corn Shellers, Grain Cradles, Scythes, &c., to- 
gether with Garden Tools of all kinds. 

THOMAS FURBER. 

May 15th, 1846. 1 yr. 


Agency for the Purchase & Sale of 
IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE & SHEEP, 


Tue subscriber takes this method of informing his 
friends and the public, that he will attend to the pur- 
chase and sale of the improved breeds of cattle, sheep, 
swine, poultry, &ec., for a reasonable commission. All 
letters post paid, addressed to him at Philadelphia, will 
be attended to without delay. 


AARON CLEMENT. 


NEW 
Horticultural and Agricultural Ware-house, 
84 Chesnut Street below Third, South side. 


The subscriber has for the better accommodation of his 
customers, opened the above ware-house, with a large 
stock of Garden and Field Seeds, crop of 1845. Imple- 
ments and Books on Gardening and Farming; he calls 
the particular attention of farmers to his pure stock of 
Sweede Turnips, Field Carrots, Beets and Parsnips, 
Pruning Shears, Saws and Knives. 


Sept. 15th, 1846. 


FOR SALE, 
AT D. 0. PROUTY’S 


AGAIGULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No. 1944 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


Corn-Shellers in great variety, price from $1 50 to 


$4” each; Hovey’s Patent Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk March 14th, 1846.—ly. R. BUIST. 
Cutters; Grant’s Patent Fan Mills, for chaffing and 
«reening wheat at one operation, warranted to take 

COAL. 


out cockle, cheat and smut. Also good Fans, for $14 
to $18 each. 

Whitman's Horse-powers and Threshing Machines, 
With Straw Carriers and Fan Mills attached; Spain's 
Improved Barrel Churns, the dashers of which may 
we taken out to clean. Cheese-presses, &c.; Centre- 
Draught, Self-sharpening, Right & Left-hand Ploughs, 


warranted to give satisfaction in their operation. 
September 15th—tf. 


Tue subscriber has made an arrangement for a con- 
stant supply of superior Lehigh and Schuylkill Coal— 
carefully prepared for family use, which he will fur- 
nish at the usual cash prices, on application at the 
office of the Farmers’ Cabinet, where samples of the 
different kinds and sizes may be seen. 

JOSIAH TATUM. 

Philadelphia, Tenth month 15th, 1846. 
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We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our > 
friends with Agricultural works generally. Among Poudrette. 
which are A valuable manure—of the best quality. ati 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full- in Philadelphia, for sale at the office of the p.,_ 
bound in leather;—Price ers’ Cautnet, No. 50, North Fourth Street os 
OT at 


YOUATT ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 5 
ner's very valuable Additions; the manufactory, near the Penitentiary On Coatey 


BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER’S ASSISTANT; 2 00 |j Street. Present price, for seven barrels or more, ¢; ~; 
THE AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 |] Per barrel, containing four bushels each. Any nu 
THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER; 37} || ber Of barrels less than seven, $2 each, or thirty ¢ 


uve 
DANA’S MUCK MANUAL; 


cents a bushel. Orders from a distance. ene 
Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, ing the cash, with cost of porterage, will be prom. 
half-bound, 10 vols. + 


| ly attended to, by carefully delivering the bar, 


g 


x 


' 
Cle os 





| 
DOW NING'S Landscape Gardening, 3 50 |jboard of such conveyance as may be designates 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, 1 50 || The results on corn and wheat have been genera , 
SKINNER'S Every Man his own Farrier, very satisfactory. Farmers to the south and in iy. 
AMERICAN Poulterer's Companion, 1 25 | interior, both of this State and of New Jore y, are 
BOUSSINGAULT’S RURAL ECONOMY, 1 50 || invited to try it. We are now able to supply the «& 
FARMERS’ & EMIGRANTS’ HAND-BOOK, 1 00 || mand for wheat. 
MORRELL’'S AMERICAN SHEPHERD, 1 00 JOSIAH TATUM 
STABLE ECONOMY, 1 00 
BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 31: eee nee een ee 
BUISTS’ ROSE MANUAL, 75 CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
THOMAS’ FRUIT CULTURIST, 50 
SKINNER'S CATTLE & SHEEP DOCTOR, SO Pace 
AMERICAN FARRIER, 50 Settling in New Countries, ........ccceeesccess. 0] 
THE FARMER'S MINF, 75 || Premium Farm, eees...... 556 Secs edbescensceres. my 
HOARE ON THE VINE, 624 Making Cheese.—How to decoy and destroy Ants, % 
HANNAM'’S Economy of Waste Manures, 25 || The Reading Rail-road, .........ssscececeeeeees, or 
LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 adil Miceli ee cs 
« ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 er ee ee tet een ee : 
“ FAMILIAR LETTERS, ma Bone-dust—Super-phosphate of Lime, ........... 210 
As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- Improvement in Axles.—Hints to Farmers.—Plaat 
culture. PIG, 606 cc ccsercdocceceestereateccccecvcscen 212 
Subscriptions received for Colman’s Agricultural Surplus of Salem County, N. J.—Mildew, ....... 313 
Tour—or single numbers sold. Large Hogs of Chester County Breed.—Potatoe 
uy We are prepared to bind books to order. WISSRSS, 600.0000 sericcceses Cob Coches ewcvesescsess 215 
Alderney Cows.—Labour, «1.0... ecseeeeeeeeecers 216 
GUANO. Machine for Raising Water, ........-..-+e00005 217 
Twenty-Five tons first quality Ichaboe Guano, in|] Improvement in Artificial Legs, ...........+.++ 213 


bags or barrels, for sale in lots to suit purchasers, by || Address of Morris Longstreth before the Jeflerson- 


8. & J. J. ALLEN & CO., ville Ag. Association of Montgomery County, 2! 
No. 7 South Wharves, 2nd Oi! Store below 





Market street, Philadelphia. Vinegar Making, eee ee recor eseeee Coe ee reeesetere 4] 
October 15th, 1845, tf. ee ae epr rrr errrrrTrri rer rieriree 2 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


IS PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


JOSIAH TATUM. No. 50 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


It is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num-y For seven dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be|| work will be furnished in numbers, including the 1) 
illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri-j/ volume. The whole can thus readily be forw arded by 
ately introduced. ‘mail. For twenty-five cents additional, per volume 

Terms.—One dollar per annum, or five dollars for) the work may be obtained neatly half-bownd and let 
seven copies—payadle in advance. tered Copies returned to the office of publicatior, 

All subscriptions must commence at the beginning) will also be bound upon the same terms. be 
of a volume. Having lately struck off a new edition|; By the decision of the Post Master General, t 
of one or two of the former numbers, which had become,“ Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper portace 9 
exhausted, we are now able to supply, to a limited ex-|'any Post office within thirty miles of Philadelphia. 
tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at|/they will go free of charge. 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 


. ete 











Joseph Rakestraw, Printer. 















